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FEBRUARY MEETING, 1899. 

The stated meeting was held on Thursday, the 9th instant, 
at three o'clock, P. M., in the Library of the American Acad- 
emy of Arts and Sciences, Beacon Street; the President, 
Charles Francis Adams, LL.D., in the chair. 

After the reading of the record of the last meeting and of 
the list of donors to the Library, the Treasurer called atten- 
tion to the provisions in Mr. Sears's Declaration of Trust, 
creating the Massachusetts Historical Trust Fund, and offered 
the following vote, which was adopted unanimously : — 

Voted^ That the income of the Massachusetts Historical 
Trust Fund now in the hands of the Treasurer be appro- 
priated to the publication of the Collections of the Society. 

Mr. Horace E. Scudder communicated the memoir of the 
late Justin Winsor, which he had been appointed to write 
for the Proceedings; and Dr. Samuel A. Green communicated, 
in behalf of Mr. Arthur B. Ellis, who was absent from 
the State, the memoir of the late George S. Hale, the prepara- 
tion of which had been assigned to Mr. Ellis. 

The President said that the question as to the expediency 
of printing in full the letters from George S. Denison, com- 
municated at the January meeting of the Society, had been 
referred to the Council by the Committee for publishing the 
Proceedings, but the Council were not prepared to make a 
report on the subject, and would do so at the next meeting, 

Mr. Archibald Gary Coolidge, of Cambridge, was elected a 
Resident Member. 

Mr. A. C. GooDELL presented the original draught of an 
Address to the People of the United States, adopted at a 
meeting held in Faneuil Hall, January 29, 1845, and said : 

Following the suggestion recently made that members con- 
tribute to the archives of this Society original documents bear- 
ing upon the history of politics within a period not beyond 

54 
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the memory of living men, I ask to be permitted to add to our 
collection of such papers the original manuscript of the Ad- 
dress to the People of the United States, unanimously adopted 
by a convention held in Fanueil Hall, January 29, 1845, to 
which delegates were invited from all parts of the Common- 
wealth without distinction of party. The address is a remon- 
strance against the annexation of Texas, as being " a plain 
violation of the Constitution," and as " calculated and de- 
signed, by the open declaration of its friends, to uphold the 
interests of Slavery, extend its influence, and secure its per- 
manent duration." 

After an introduction declaring that the question is fit to be 
examined by the people '' and considered and decided by an 
enlightened and conscientious exercise of the public judgment 
and a full and determined expression of the public will," and 
setting forth the paramount interest of the subject, " as it 
presents itself not to political organizations, not to existing 
parties, not to particular interests, but to the whole people 
of the United States, as of the greatest and most lasting im- 
portance," it proceeds by affirming that, '' There is no consti- 
tutional power in any branch of the Government, or all the 
branches of the Government, to annex a foreign state to the 
Union." 

The address was printed in the newspapers of the day, and 
subsequently published in pamphlet form. As printed it con- 
tains thirty-eight paragraphs, in addition to what appears in 
the manuscript before us. This address has been the subject of 
comment in numerous publications, but the particulars of the 
calling of the convention and of the preparation of the ad- 
dress have been, so far as I know, only briefly narrated. The 
best accounts of these that I am aware of, appear in books 
compiled by members of this Society. Our President, in his 
Biography of Richard Henry Dana,^ quotes some interesting 
passages from the Diary of the latter, giving the details of all 
the preliminary proceedings of the convention as narrated to 
him by the late Stephen Clarendon Phillips in 1850 ; and our 
late associate Mr. Pierce, in his memoir of Charles Sumner, 

1 Vol. i. p. 173. From Mr. Dana's diary we learn that, finding Mr. Webster 
reluctant to sign the call, "Judge Allen, with his characteristic intrepidity, put 
Webster's name to it and told him it should be published, and that he might 
take it back if he dared." I am indebted to Mr. Willard P. Phillips for the 
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devotes to the subject a brief note,^ based evidently upon in- 
formation received from the same source. 

As Mr. Dana records the circumstances, it seems that Mr. 
Webster advised both the calhng of a convention at Faneuil 
Hall and the preparation of an address " to the people, as the 
first step towards arousing the North " ; and that he also '' re- 
vised and gave his approval to the call" for the Convention, 
which was written at his lodgings by Mr. Phillips ; and that the 
manuscript of the address was partly written and partly dic- 
tated by him. By inspection of the paper herewith submitted, 
the first seven pages are seen to be wholly in his handwriting ; 
thence to the middle of page twenty-four, the writing shows 
that the pen was held by Charles Allen, who had been a 
justice of the Court of Common Pleas, and who subsequently 
became Chief Justice of the Superior Court for Suffolk County, 
and later still of the Superior Court of the Commonwealth ; 
and, from that page onward, that Mr. Phillips, whom I have 
mentioned, continued the writing to the end. The two gen- 
tlemen last named, I will add in passing, were not only the 
chief promoters of the project of a convention, — Mr. Phillips 
suggesting it to Judge Allen, who at that time happened to 
be in Salem, where Mr. Phillips resided, -r- but were most 
active participants in the doings and debates of the conven- 
tion, and thenceforth throughout their lives persistent in 
maintaining the doctrines of the address, and prominent 
among the leaders of the Free Soil party, the foundation of 
which was laid in this convention. 

The passages which I have quoted declaring the unconstitu- 
tionality of the method by which the annexation of Texas was 
sought to be accomplished, and that the purpose of the pro- 
moters of this scheme was to establish and perpetuate slavery, 
were written by Mr. Webster. 

I have no doubt of the genuineness of this paper as a literal 

further information that, on the morning of the convention, the committee in 
charge having waited some time for Mr. Webster and he not appearing, proceeded 
to his lodgings and met him on the stairs of the Tremont House. In reply to 
their invitation to accompany them to Faneuil Hall, he told them that he had an 
imperative engagement which would prevent him from attending the convention ; 
and, accordingly, he shortly after left for New York. He, however, gave no inti- 
mation that he had changed his views, or that he wished the address withheld 
from the public. 
1 Vol. iii. p. 101. 
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statement of the views which Mr. Webster then professed. 
That it has been publicly attributed to him for about fifty 
years past, I can attest from my own recollection ; and now, 
by the decease of so many of the persons principally concerned 
in calling the convention and in participating in its proceed- 
ings, the time seems opportune for this Society to accept the 
tender of the gift of this paper from Mr. Willard Peele Phil- 
lips, the surviving son of the prime mover of the convention. 

It must not be inferred, from what I have said of the oppor- 
tuneness of the gift, that I intend any allusion to current events 
of national interest, as bearing upon the question of possible 
conflict with the Constitution. On the contrary, although I 
am so thoroughly convinced that the joint resolution for the 
annexation of Texas was a flagrant violation of the Federal 
compact that I cannot reconcile the assertion of the constitution- 
ality of that measure with the honesty of those who make it, — 
especially of those among them who claim to be strict con- 
structionists, — I cannot consent to the broad ground assumed 
by the convention (and upon which much of the opposition to 
the annexation was based), that every annexation of new 
territory to the United States is unconstitutional. On the 
contrary, it seems to me that constitutions are no exception to 
the universal I'ule inter arma silent leges^ and that when we 
enter the battlefield we have no constitutional guaranty that 
we shall regain our political base. The Constitution having 
recognized the arbitrament of arms, and provided for the 
carrying on of war by committing its conduct exclusively to 
one branch of the government, — a branch established by the 
Constitution for that among other purposes, — there is no co- 
Drdinate branch to control it. Theoretically, indeed, it may 
be checked by withholding the supply of the sinews of war ; 
but theie is no authority superior to the war power which may 
constitutionally interpose to prevent, to correct, or to termi- 
nate the course of belligerency, even if it continues itself by 
irregular forced loans or sequestration. So also treaties, often 
the result of a truce, an armistice, or a military convention 
between contending armies, are wholly within the control of 
the treaty-making power, which is unlimited, unrestricted, 
absolute. Assigned by the Constitution to a special depart- 
ment of the government, no other authority exists for control- 
ling it, except by a refusal to ratify its conclusions and to 
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fulfil the obligations which it imposes. This failure when the 
purpose of the treaty is to ratify a capitulation of peace 
means, simply, a renewal of the despotic sway of the war 
power. 

Such are the fearful perils with which, by reason of our 
utter helplessness (perhaps unavoidable), a state of war 
menaces the integrity of our national fabric. Should it ever 
happen that through war we have proceeded so far as to make 
a new departure, subversive of the original plan and theory of 
our government, the Constitution provides no specific remedy 
and opens no door for retreat. One resource alone is available 
to the patriot who is appalled at the danger of such an inno- 
vation proposed or accomplished even before the temple of 
liberty erected by our fathers has attained perfect symmetry 
and withstood its severest possible shock. That resource is 
an appeal to a deliberate public sentiment — the force which 
underlies and controls all laws and constitutions of free gov- 
ernments — which shall demand a return, by constitutional 
methods, to the status quo ante helium^ or, at least, to a status 
which, though it may leave some wrong unredressed, will 
attest our contrition for past errors, our sympathy and mag- 
nanimity, and our sincere purpose to relieve the oppressed 
and to elevate and encourage the weak, the ignorant, and the 
abject. Then will the opportunity offer to effect these benevo- 
lent objects by the tender of our aid and our example, which 
there is no reason to doubt will be gladly received and 
appreciated by a grateful people. 

This desirable end can only be accomplished by persistent 
political effort. The struggle may be long and the discourage- 
ments to be encountered grave ; but the result will be well 
worth the effort to attain it. It will add to our true glory 
among the nations, set other states an example to follow, and 
give us an enviable place in history. 

Mr. Andrew McF. Davis read the following paper : — 

A Search for a Pamphlet hy Governor Hutchinson. 

During a recent study which I have made of the currency 
of the Province of the Massachusetts Bay, covering the years 
1690 to 1750, I have examined not only all the publications 
to be found in our public libraries treating directly of this 
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topic, but also many with suggestive titles which yielded 
nothing to the search. Nearly all the pamphlets of this 
period were anonymously published, the writers taking refuge 
behind pseudonyms such as " A lover of his Country," '' A 
Merchant in Boston," " Amicus patriae," '' Philopolites," etc., 
under cover of which those who wished to do so could indulge 
in the vigorous denunciations of their opponents which cus- 
tom seemed to countenance in the polemical writings of that 
day. In many cases the authors who took a hand in these 
contests betrayed themselves by their style as fully as if they 
had signed their names to the publications. Dr. Douglass, 
for instance, a prolific writer who took a deep interest in the 
currency question, in all probability never issued a pamphlet 
anonymously which could not be readily identified by one 
who had read with care any of his acknowledged works. Nor 
does the fact that a controversial pamphlet, written by one of 
his opponents, has repeatedly been attributed to him,^ in any 
way compel the qualification of this statement. One of Dr. 
Douglass's conti'ibutions to this controversy has been consid- 
ered of such value that it has passed through no less than 
five editions, the last reprint having been made by the 
American Economic Association in 1897. Yet so completely 
was the merit of this pamphlet obscured by the aggressive 
and offensive style of the writer, that Palfrey loses all patience 
with him, and in different places in his History denounces him 
as ''a master of ribaldry," ''a conceited censor," " a snarling 
physician," and ''a contemporary Scottish grumbler," while 
Eliot in his Biographical Dictionar}' defines the '' Summary," 
as ''a collection of things which came into his head, whether 
they related to his family, his private squabbles, or the affairs 
of the publick." In spite of these derisive epithets and 
contemptuous opinions, economists to-day assign a high place 
to Douglass's " Discourse concerning the Currencies," and 
rank him, among the hard-money men of the time, second 
only to Hutchinson, who was fortunately so situated that he 
could act as well as write and talk. 

The authorship of three anonymous pamphlets which treat 
of the currency question in Massachusetts, was determined 
by the late J. Hammond Trumbull and made public in his 

1 Some Observations on the Scheme projected for Emitting ^60,000 in bills 
of a new Tenour, etc. Boston, 1738. 
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" First Essays at Banking in New England." ^ - One of these 
was assigned to the Kev. John Woodbridge of Newbury, the 
means of identification being allusions to the personal history 
of the author.^ Familiarity with Cotton Mather's works led 
Mr. Trumbull to attribute the authorship of the second of 
these pamphlets to Mather.^ The critic saw at once the 
analogy between its contents and certain passages in tlie 
" Magnalia." His conclusion that Mather was the author will 
doubtless be generally accepted, but if one should hesitate in 
this regard, the definition of ''the Nature of Money" quoted 
from the pamphlet, — " That (as such) it is but a Counter or 
Measure of mens Proprieties, and Instituted mean of permu- 
tation," €tc. — will probably vanquish opposition. The use of 
capitals and italics in the publications of the last century was 
governed by widely different rules from those which prevail 
among printers to-day, and it is doubtless the case that a 
person could deduce from the numerous publications of 
Cotton Mather the methods which he employed in this 
behalf. At any rate, it is obvious that if there had been an 
absence in this pamphlet of the customary proportions of 
these peculiarities, it would have led Mr. Trumbull to doubt 
whether after all it could be -attributed to Mather, for, after 
quoting from the "Magnalia," he adds: " How Mather must 
have enjoyed the construction of that sentence, in which the 
alliteration is emphasized by capitals and italics." The 
manner in which use was made of these methods for the pur- 
pose of rendering more conspicuous not only meaning but 
peculiarities of style, may fairly be considered one of the 
tests applied to this pamphlet by Mr. Trumbull. 

The author of a third pamphlet was disclosed in " First 
Essays at Banking," etc. as the Rev. John Wise of Chebacco.* 
This was effected through references to the author in con- 
nection with the pamphlet, made by contemporary writers. 

1 First published as the Council Report of the American Antiquarian Society, 
in the Proceedings of that Society, October, 1884. 

2 Severals relating to the Fund, Printed for divers Reasons, as may appear. 
[1682.] The Watkinson Library at Hartford possesses the only copy of this 
pamphlet of which we have knowledge. 

3 Some Considerations on the Bills of Credit now passing in New England, 
etc. [1691.] 

■* A Word of Comfort to a Melancholy Country, etc. By Amicus Patriae. 
Boston, 1721. 
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These were in the form of puns upon his name and allusions 
to incidents in his career which were easily corroborated. ^ 

Some of the contributions to the pamphlet literature of the 
period which treat of the currency were written by persons 
who were not only ignorant of the first principles of the laws 
of economics but were also unskilled in letters. It were vain 
to seek for the authorship of many of these, but the success 
which has rewarded the intelligent and discriminating study 
of Mr. Trumbull may perhaps hold forth encouragement to 
others less qualified for the task to apply his methods in work 
of a similar nature where there are indications that results 
can be obtained. It matters not whether the search be for 
an author who has concealed his personality, or for a pamphlet 
said to have been published by some well-known writer. 
The tests to be applied in either case will be the same. It is 
the latter task which I have set myself, the basis of my work 
being the statement made by P. O. Hutchinson, in the ''Diary 
and Letters of Thomas Hutchinson," that in 1736 the Gov- 
ernor published a small pamphlet upon the subject of paper 
money. 

There being no pamphlet of the year 1736 which has been 
attributed to Hutchinson, we are obliged in the prosecution 
of this investigation to ask ourselves, first. Is there a pam- 
phlet of some other date attributed to him which might perhaps 
have served as a basis for the above statement, the date given 
in the " Diary and Letters " being either a typographical or a 
chirographical error ? I think it may fairly be said that there 
is no pamphlet in existence which fulfils the foregoing condi- 
tions, but unfortunately there is an entry in Sabin which if 
it has any right to be there would indicate the existence of 
a pamphlet which might be the one referred to, and which, 
even if wrongfully there, compels the recognition of an inves- 
tigator. This entry is as follows : " [Hutchinson] Dissertation 
on the Currencies of the British Plantations in North America 
and Observations on the Paper Currency, Boston, 1741. 8vo, 
pp. 62 4- Postscript [Ibid]." The ''Hutchinson" being in 
orackets indicates that the work is anonymously published. 
The '* Ibid " apparently means that the pamphlet is to be 
found in the Boston, Harvard College, and Athenseum libra- 
ries. The failure to find any such pamphlet in any of our 

1 Proceedings of the American Antiquarian Society, Oct., 1884, pp. 293, 303, 
note F. . 
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libraries shows that there was some error in Sabin's entry, but 
does not relieve us from attempting to account for it. lam 
indebted to Mr. Wilberforce Eames of the New York Public 
Library for the suggestion that Sabin probably got his entry 
from Haven's list in the '' Transactions of the American Anti- 
quarian Society. " 1 The pamphlet bearing the title "The 
Dissertations," etc., is described by Mr. Haven, under date of 
1740, as an octavo of sixty-two pages published at Boston, 
and underneath its entry in his list follows a note in the 
following words: "Supposed to have been written by Thomas 
Hutchinson." The next entry is ^ Dissertation. Postscript 
to the same. Boston." This furnishes the clue to Sabin's 
peculiar descriptive entry, " 8vo, pp. 62 -f- Postscript," and 
seems also to confirm in a satisfactory way Mr. Eames's 
suggestion, although the year of the publication is not the 
same. 

Mr. Winsor in a note to the editorial notes appended to 
the second chapter of the fifth volume of the " Narrative and 
Critical History of America" repeats the assertion that a 
pamphlet bearing this title was published in 1740 and has 
been attributed to Hutchinson. He gives no authorit}^ for 
the statement.^ 

Any person familiar with the currency pamphlets of this 
date must be struck by the resemblance between this title 
and that of Douglass's Discourse. The first paragraph of 
Douglass's title reads " A Discourse concerning the Curren- 
cies of the British Plantations in America, especially with 
regard to their paper money." It is obvious that a person 
who had recently seen the Discourse, in making a note of its 
title without the pamphlet at hand for consultation, might 
produce the variations which are to be found in the title in 
Haven's list. The correspondence in certain of the descrip- 
tive details in the entry adds to the probability that this 
entry must have originated in some such way as this. The 
Discourse was originally published in 1739 in London in an 
undated pamphlet fifty-four pages in length. Mr. Eames tells 
me that this edition of the pamphlet has been catalogued at 
different times under tlie years 1739, 1740, and 1741. It was 
republished in Boston in 1740, the pamphlet ending with 

1 Transactions of the American Antiquarian Society, vol. vi. p. 451. 

2 Narrative and Critical History of America, vol. v. p. 172, note 1. 

65 
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a finis on the forty-seventh page. While it was going through 
the press an opponent of Douglass's published a pamphlet 
entitled ''An Inquiry into the nature and uses of Money," etc., 
in which he attacked Douglass's theories. Douglass at once 
issued a postscript to the Discourse, which was devoted to 
an attempt to reply to the author of '' An Inquiry," etc. The 
Postscript, although printed separately, was paged as if it 
formed part of the Discourse, the pagination running from 
49 to 62. The Discourse and the Postscript are to be found 
in our libraries separately and also together. In the latter 
case they make an octavo pamphlet with continuous pagination 
of sixty-two pages. In 1751 the Discourse and the Postscript 
were published in London in a pamphlet of sixty-two pages, 
the titlepage of which has the words "- with a Postscript 
thereto" added to the title .of the Discourse. If the original 
entry of the " Dissertation " was intended for the " Dis- 
course," it seems probable, from the fact of separate entries 
being made for the pamphlet and the postscript that whoever 
was responsible for it must have been working from the 
Boston rather than from the London edition, although each 
of them is an octavo and each of them has sixty-two pages 
including the postscript. Whether this conclusion be accepted 
or not, there can be but little doubt that tlie association of 
Hutchinson's name with it w^as entirely unwarranted. 

In default of any more satisfactory conclusion to the first 
branch of our investigation, we must pass on to the second 
question w^hich would naturally suggest itself for answer in 
connection with an attempt to discover the pamphlet alleged 
to have been published by Hutchinson in 173G. This question 
may be formulated as follows: Is there any special charac- 
teristic in Hutchinson's style of writing which would enable 
us to recognize it if met with apart from his acknowledged 
authorship? Fortunately for our purposes, Hutchinson has 
forced every student of this period of our history to become 
familiar with his style, the perusal of his History being to all 
such a matter of absolute necessity. One who has read the 
pamphlets to which I have alluded by title might speak of the 
scurrility of Douglass, the pedantry of Mather, and the ec- 
centricities of Woodbridge and Wise; but the reader of 
Hutchinson's History of Massachusetts would find it difficult 
to epitomize in a similar epigrammatic way the style of a work 
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which is free from exaggeration and devoid of striking charac- 
teristics. The simplicity and as a rule the clearness of the 
narrative, the moderation of the arguments, the evident inten- 
tion of fairness in all statements, and the courtesy with which 
the author treats his opponents furnish, however, an individu- 
ality to Hutchinson's productions quite as marked as those 
of the writers who have just been mentioned. Like many of 
his contemporaries, he did not waste time in polishing off his 
awkward sentences or in correcting minor delinquencies in 
the way of grammar,^ but on the whole he placed himself 
in advance of most of his rivals by anticipating in his style 
of writing methods much more nearly in accord with the 
tastes of posterity than those which were in general use when 
he wrote. If, then, upon examination of a pamphlet we find 
that it is violent or turgid ; if it lacks simplicity ; if it deals 
unfairly or discourteously with adversaries, or if it advocates 
paper money, we may know by its ear-marks that it is not 
Hutchinson's. On the other hand, if it appeals to us by the 
presentation of its case somewhat in the fashion of the writers 
of to-day, and if that case be in opposition to paper money, 
then it is possible that Htitchinson may have written it. 

Having failed in our search for a pamphlet of another date 
than 1736, which might justify the theory of an error of date, 
and having determined what must be the essentials of a pam- 
phlet in order that it shall be accepted as from Hutchinson's 
hand, we are in position to examine the pamphlets issued in 
1736 and eliminate from them such as do not stand the test. 
Fortunately this task is but a short one. There were but two 
currency pamphlets published that year : " The Melanchol}^ 
State of the Province considered in a letter from a gentleman 
in Boston to his friend in the Country," and " A Letter to a 
member of the Honourable House of Representatives on the 
present State of the Bills of Credit." It requires but a brief 
examination of the first of these to secure its rejection as un- 
worthy of Hutchinson, but the second will compel its careful 
study. It is a strong argument in favor of bringing the 
Province to a specie basis, and the writer submits a scheme by 

1 " I have an aversion to transcribing, and except the three or four first 
sheets, and now and then a page in which I had made some mistake, the rest of 
the work is rough, as I first wrote it." — Life of Thomas Hutchinson, by James 
K. Hosmer, Boston and New York, 1896, p. 86. 
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means of which he believes that this can be accomplished. 
It is not my intention at this point to analyze the contents 
of the pamphlet. It is enough to say now, that as regards 
the style it fully stands the required tests, and so far as the 
scheme was concerned, it was a proposition to loan merchants 
public bills of a new form, at such rates that they could 
repay the loans in annual instalments in silver. Their circu- 
lation was to be stimulated by making them legal tender for 
contracts payable in silver, and by compelling the withdrawal 
from circulation in this Province of the bills of the other 
governments. The confidence of the writer in the scheme 
was such that he says, ''for my part I am so convinc'd of the 
profit of it, that I should be willing to engage for as large 
a sum as my estate and circumstances will admit of." At the 
time when this pamphlet was published — the spring of 1736, 
according to a notation in the copy in the Public Library in 
the handwriting of Prince — Hutchinson was in his twenty- 
fifth year. He had not as yet entered upon public life, and 
we cannot hope to trace to him prior to this date opinions 
similar to those expressed in the pamphlet. His father was 
however at this time and had been for many years a Councillor. 
His opinions can be traced, and the community of thought 
between father and son can be easily established. What the 
father thought in 1714 is stated by the Governor in his History 
in the following words : " Three parties were formed, one 
very small, which was for drawing in the paper bills and 
depending upon a silver and gold currency. Mr. Hutchin- 
son, one of the members for Boston, was among the most 
active of this party. He was an Enemy all his life to a depre- 
ciating currency, upon a principle very ancient, but too seldom 
practised upon, nil utile quod non honestum.^^ At the time 
when the pamphlet which we are considering was written the 
scheme which was submitted had, according to its author, 
already been several times before the General Court. The 
records of the General Court are so meagre that it is impossible 
absolutely to verify this statement ; but if we can establish 
'the proposition that prior to this date Thomas Hutchinson 
the father favored a scheme which bore so many of the fea- 
tures of the plan suggested in the pamphlet that it would 
seem as if it must have been identical with it, and if at a 
later date we can show that both father and son were heavy 
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subscribers to a loan based upon precisely the same principles, 
we shall have succeeded in establishing the fact that the 
contents of the pamphlet corresponded as closely to Hutchin- 
son's views upon matters of finance as did the style in which 
it was written to that of the pages of his History. How far 
this can be substantiated will appear from what follows. 

On the 20th of December, 1729, a bill which was originally 
introduced in the Council by Benjamin Lynde on the 12th 
of that month, entitled " An Act for retrieving and ascertain- 
ing the value of the Bills of Credit on this Province," was 
read a second time in the House,^ and it was ordered that it 
should be printed, and that the further consideration thereof 
should be referred to the next session of the Court, and that 
in the mean time a joint committee, of which the members 
from the House were named, should take subscriptions of 
such gentlemen as were willing to subscribe as undertakers 
in the affair and report to the Court thereon. This action on 
the part of the House was reported the same day to the 
Council. The Board concurred, and added Thomas Hutchin- 
son and Adam Winthrop to the committee as representatives 
of that branch of the Assembly. The Lieutenant-Governor 
then signified his assent to the proceeding. 

There is no copy of the printed bill and no trace of the 
subscription list in our archives, and no evidence is to be 
found, either there or in the records, that this committee 
ever reported. It may be inferred, therefore, that the sub- 
scription was a failure, and we must rely upon subsequent 
proceedings of a similar nature, in which identical methods 
were employed by men holding such pronounced opinions 
upon the paper-money question as Thomas Hutchinson, for 
inferences as to what took place in 1729. 

The next proceeding of importance, after 1729, in which 
the senior Hutchinson's name is associated with any effort to 
reform the currency, occurred in the spring of 1731, when 

1 Court Records, vol. xvii. pp. 343, 361. It ought perhaps to be noted in 
this connection that a somewhat similar suggestion had been made in February, 
1727-28, at which time a committee was appointed to receive and consider, in the 
recess of the Court, any scheme or projection for retrieving the value of the bills 
of credit or for making a suitable provision for a medium of trade, and this com- 
mittee was authorized to take subscriptions of any persons for the fulfilment of 
such scheme or schemes, and make report thereon. Court Records, vol. xiv. 
p. 48. 
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Jacob Wendell and others petitioned the General Court, 
asking for the emission of <£60,000 in bills of a new form, to 
be loaned on real security, at fifty per cent of the valuation, 
the loans to be repaid to the Province Treasury, one-fifth part 
each year for five years, at the rate of seventeen shillings per 
ounce for silver. Hutchinson, in behalf of the committee of 
both houses to which the petition was referred, reported that 
the scheme would be of public benefit, and recommended the 
emission with the proviso that the bills should be at the rate 
of sixteen shillings an ounce and be redeemable at the end of 
five years in silver and gold.^ A bill was ordered, on the 10th 
of June, to be prepared to this effect, and it is probably the 
supply bill to which the Governor, under his instructions as 
to currenc}' emissions, refused his assent in July. 

It appears by the records that in November, 1734, Thomas 
Hutchinson of the Council reported a bill for the emission 
of .£60,000 which was defeated on the 26th of that month 
in the House. There is in the archives a draught of an 
" Act for retrieving and ascertaining the value of the cur- 
rency," which was introduced in November, 1734, doubtless 
the act introduced by Hutchinson.^ It provided for the emis- 
sion of £60,000 in bills of a new form and tenor, stated to be 
in value equal to silver coin at the rate of 6s, Sd. per ounce. 
They were to be let out for ten years, and £110 were to be 
paid annually during this period by the borrowers for each 
£1,000. Twenty shillings of the old tenor were to be worth 
6s. 8d. of the new, and the new bills were to be redeemable 
at the end of five years, one-half in coin and one-half in new 
notes. For the purpose of effecting this, a new emission was to 
be made of £60,000, one-half of which was to be applied for 
the exchange of bills and the other half to be loaned for ten 
years to borrowers. If this process was intended to be con- 
tinued, it would require the interposition of the calculus to 

1 The bill was passed to be enacted in the House July 16, and the Governor 
refused his consent July 20. See House Journal for these dates. See also Court 
Records, vol. xiv. p. 82. A plan was submitted in the following January, the 
details of which are not given, for a loan of ^300,000 in Bills of Credit, borrowers 
to pay for the same in silver at 8s. an ounce, so that the Treasurer might at the 
end of twenty years be prepared to redeem outstanding bills in coin. It was, 
however, promptly rejected by the House. See House Journal, January 14, 
1731-32. 

'2 Massachusetts Archives, vol. 101, no. 619. 
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determine when the last of the £60,000 would be fimilly with- 
drawn. The section covering this point was the subject of 
amendment, and the uUimate purpose of those wlio pro- 
posed the changes cannot be ascertained from the draught; but 
it is probable that they really intended to have the loans . 
cease at the end of ten years from the date of the emission. 
The bills were to be a legal tender in all contracts calling for 
payment in silver or gold. This Act was defeated in the 
House. It will be noted that these proceedings were prior to 
the date of the pamphlet. 

In 1737 the same Thomas Hutchinson reported the Act 
which contained the form of the bills of new tenor, which Act 
was then promptly passed. Silver was then worth about 27 
shillings an ounce in old tenor. The new bills were valued in 
silver at 6s. 8d. per ounce, like the proposed emission of 1734, 
and the same proportion was established between the new and 
old tenor bills as was at that time proposed. Twenty shillings 
of the old tenor were to be worth 6s. Sd. of the new, which was 
said to be the value of one ounce of coined silver. Between 
1734 and 1737 silver had advanced at least two shillings an 
ounce. The rate three for one was disproportionate when 
proposed, being in favor of the old tenor, and the dispropor- 
tion was still greater in 1737. It may have been that the per- 
son who drafted the bill hoped to elevate the old tenor notes. 

The success of the new tenor bill apparently stimulated the 
hard-money men to renewed efforts, and in January, 1737-38, 
a scheme was submitted for the emission of £60,000, which 
were to be let out to those who would undertake for ten years 
to pay annually to the Treasury for each <£1,000 furnished 
them in bills rated at 6s. Sd, an ounce in silver, <£105 in silver 
or gold coin. At the end of five years any possessor of bills 
could redeem one-half of them in silver or gold; the other 
moiety was to be paid in new notes to be in turn redeemed 
in five years. Like the proposition submitted in 1729, this 
Act was to be printed and put in the hands of a committee 
who were to solicit subscriptions and report at a future day. 
Upon the success of that committee depended the fate of the 
scheme. No bills were to be emitted unless £30,000 were 
subscribed. Thomas Hutchinson is the name that leads the 
list of Councillors appointed to secure subscriptions, and 
Thomas Hutchinson is also the first name upon the list of 
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Representatives appointed for the same purpose, both father 
and son being at that time in the Assembly. 

The bills proposed to be issued under this Act were declared 
to be in value equal to silver coin at the rate of 6s. Sd. the 
ounce and gold coin at £4 18s. the ounce, troy weight, Jind were 
accordingly to be redeemed by silver and gold at the rates 
aforesaid. They were to be accepted in all public and private 
payments in such time and manner as was provided by an Act 
of the General Assembly. The provisions in the Act thus 
referred to made the bills a legal tender in the case of special 
contracts for payments in coin. 

On the 6th of June, 1738, Thomas Hutchinson, Senior, in 
behalf of the committee appointed to canvass for this loan, 
reported that they had received from sundry persons subscrip- 
tions amounting to £19,000. The subscription list was ap- 
pended to the report and was headed by Thomas Hutchinson, 
who placed against his name the sum of £ 2,500. ^ The fourth 
name on the list was Thomas Hutchinson, Junior, and the 
amount set against it was <£1,500. It being evident by the 
submission of this report that the committee were not hopeful 
of securing the requisite amount of subscriptions, the scheme 
was for the time abandoned. 

In December of the same year, Thomas Hutchinson, Senior, 
in behalf of "the committee appointed to consider the difficul- 
ties attending the public credit on this Province," submitted a 
report in which it was recommended that another attempt 
should be made to cany through this scheme. The same 
committee also recommended that the circulation of any bills 
issued by the neighboring Colonies, since the first da}^ of May, 
1738, should be absolutely prohibited, unless such bills were 
redeemable in silver or gold, and founded upon an adequate 
security, thus bringing the attempt in still closer conformity 
to the proposition made in the pamphlet in 1736. The report 
was adopted and a second canvass for subscriptions was made ; 
but the time was extremely unpropitious, and this effort did 
not approach as near success as did the first. It served, how- 
ever, to convince the friends of the measure that there was 
nothing to hope for in any such movement, and all attempts to 
resume specie payments by plans of this description were 
thereupon abandoned. An examination of the second sub- 

1 Massachusetts Archives, vol. 101, no. 562. 
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scription list,^ which was submitted with the report of the 
committee, April 24, 1739, discloses the names of both the 
Hutchinsons, the total amount of their subscriptions being 
the same as before, although differently distributed. The 
father, as on the first list, stands at the head ; but his subscrip- 
tion is for <£ 3,000, while the name of the son is tenth upon the 
list, and his engagement in the undertaking is reduced to 
«£1,000. This is probably significant of the feelings of the 
two men with relation to the second experiment, for even 
before the committee submitted the report in which their 
failure to secure the requisite amount of subscriptions was 
acknowledged, Thomas Hutchinson, Junior, submitted to the 
Assembly a new plan for bringing the Province to a specie 
basis by the importation of silver from England on the credit 
of the Province. This was in March, 1739, and here we can 
afford to abandon this preliminary review of the events con- 
nected with the currency in which the Hutchinsons participated. 
Its purpose has been not to establish their position as hard- 
money men, but to point out the means by which they hoped 
that the resumption of specie payments could be effected. Of 
the consistency of Governor Hutchinson's opinions upon the 
currency question, from the time that he was old enough to 
have an opinion down to the period when he was able to exert 
so powerful an influence in securing the passage of the Act 
through which the reimbursement for the Cape Breton expedi- 
tion was applied for the redemption of the bills of credit, there 
can be no question. The opinions of the son were doubtless 
shaped by the father, and the subscription lists bear witness 
what they were. 

We are prepared now to analyze the pamphlet itself.^ It is 
entitled 

A I Letter | to a | Member of the Honourable House | of | Represen- 
tatives I On the present State of the | Bills of Credit. | — | Jacta- 
batur enim temporibus illis nummus, sic ut | nemo posset scire 
quid haberet. Cicero. | — | Boston | — | Printed in the Year, 
Mdccxxxvi. 

The copy in the Boston Public Library has the following 
notation at the bottom of the titlepage, in the handwriting of 

1 Massachusetts Archives, vol. 101, no. 615. 

2 A copy of the pamphlet is annexed as an appendix to this paper. 

56 
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Prince ; viz., " about y® beginning of March 35/6." It is 
an octavo of nine pages, and is signed " Philopatriae," the 
signature being followed by a quotation from Horace : — 

" Si quid novisti rectius istis 

Candidas imperti, si non his utere mecum." 

It will perhaps be remembered that the titlepage of the His- 
tory of Massachusetts bears a quotation from Pliny. 

It has already been stated that the style in wln'ch the 
pamphlet was written corresponds closely with that which 
characterizes the acknowledged writings of Hutchinson. 
What the essential points are for such a conclusion has 
been heretofore noted ; and it is only necessary to add at 
this time that no other pamphlet of the period is equally 
direct in statement, and simple and straightforward in argu- 
ment. The writer, after dilating upon the evils of the situa- 
tion, expresses the opinion that there can be no relief except 
through the substitution of gold and silver for the currency 
then in use. To effect this he proposes that a certain amount 
of bills of a different tenor from those in circulation should 
be emitted. He fixes no specific sum, leaving that to be de- 
termined by the Assembly. These bills were to be in value 
equal to silver at 6s, lOd. per ounce, and were to be let out on 
the following terms : Everj^ person who should borrow £1,000 
in the bills was to agree to pay back to the Province annually 
for ten years <£110 in silver coin. This would produce a 
fund which would enable the Province to call in the bills at 
the end of five years, and redeem them one-half in coin and 
one-half in new bills, redeemable in turn at the end of five 
years more. The bills of this emission were to be a legal 
tender in cases where payment was contracted for in gold and 
silver. The circulation of bills of other governments was to 
be forbidden. 

The similarity of this scheme to the proposed Act of 1734, 
and to the subscription loans in which the Hutchinsons were 
interested in 1738 and 1739, is too plain to require comment. 
One word, however, may appropriately be said as to the rate 
of silver in which the bills were valued in this scheme. 
6s. Sd. is the rate which was apparently recognized in the 
Province all through this period as the normal rate of silver 
expressed in New England money. Sterling Exchange was 
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133J, and this would indicate a sterling value for silver of 5s,, 
a market value which had not prevailed for many years. The 
London rate was bs. 2d.^ and this gave the equivalent rating 
in New England money 6s. lOfi. The proclamation of Queen 
Anne fixed the weight of the piece of eight which should pass 
for 6s, at 17J dwt., seven-eighths of an ounce, and this gave a 
silver rate of 6s. 10|. The proclamation was based upon a 
provincial statute which fixed the weight of the piece of eight 
at 17 dwt., in order that it might pass at 6s. The rate of silver 
to be deduced from the statute is 7s. Od. 3/. per ounce. Hutch- 
inson in his History, speaking of the depreciation in 1749, 
says : " The bills, it was said, had sunk gradually in their 
value from 6s. lO^d, to 60s. the ounce." This is not an ex- 
plicit statement that he accepted the lower rate as the starting- 
point, but in the lack of evidence to the contrary this would 
be a fair inference. This peculiar rating, 6s. lOcZ., is not to 
be found in any contemporaneous legislation, and, so far as I 
know, is not to be met with elsewhere except in a communi- 
cation by Hutchinson to the " Boston Evening Post," Decem- 
ber 14, 1761, which is reprinted in a pamphlet entitled 
" Considerations in lowering the value of Gold Coins within 
the Province of the Massachusetts-Bay " [1762]. Hutchinson 
is there quoted as saying, in regard to the Act establishing the 
rates at which the piece of eight should pass after 1750 : " It 
was thought best to conform to Queen Ann's proclamation 
and to establish a currency at the rate of six shillings a milled 
dollar, for although silver by the Act of the Province is made 
the standard at 6s. 8d. the ounce, yet at the same time a milled 
dollar was allowed to pass in contracts at 6s. and everybody 
expected by this means to exclude hammered pieces of eight 
from our currency, and this has been the effect, and in fact 
silver is our standard by law at 6s, lOd. the ounce supposing 
a dollar to weigh '17 dwt. 9 grains." 

A word ought perhaps to be said as to the feasibility of the 
scheme proposed in the pamphlet. Silver was worth in 1736 
twenty-seven shillings an ounce in the public bills then cur- 
rent, and the possibility of floating a currency loan payable 
in coin seems at first sight questionable. In a review of the 
pamphlet literature of this period, published two years ago, I 
said in relation to this point : " In considering the practica- 
bility of this proposition, it must be remembered that when it 
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was put forth, silver was rated in the Province at twenty-seven 
shillings per ounce." A closer examination of the scheme dis- 
closes the fact that this was not necessarily fatal to its success. 
The bills in which the silver rate was quoted were said to be 
in value equal to mone}^, while the new bills were to have a 
fixed rate in silver, were to be a legal tender in contracts re- 
quiring payment in silver, and were to be protected by the 
exclusion of the currency of the other governments. The 
Merchants' Notes, emitted in 1733, were at that very time held 
at a premium in consequence of the fixed rate of silver in 
which they were valued, and two years thereafter the new 
tenor notes gave temporary relief from the depreciation. 
These facts bear testimony to the practicability of the pro- 
posed scheme, provided the requisite number of subscriptions 
could have been secured. 

For the success of any of these schemes for resuming 
specie payments it was of importance that the Rhode Island 
bills should in some way be excluded from circulation. We 
have seen that tlie writer of this pamphlet broached the idea 
in 1736 of accomplishing this arbitrarily through legislation, 
and that the suggestion was accepted by Thomas Hutchin- 
son, and incorporated in the abortive subscription loan act 
in 1739. 

It was stated at the beginning of this discussion that no 
pamphlet could be considered as from the hand of Hutchin- 
son which advocated paper money. We have seen that the 
one under consideration advocated a scheme for resumption of 
specie payments which was approved by Hutchinson. It re- 
mains for us to compare the opinions expressed by the anony- 
mous author with those upon the same subject to be found 
in the pages of the History, to note the resemblances and the 
disagreements in expression and in style, and to determine 
thereby whether the conviction which has already established 
its right for existence that this pamphlet might have been 
written by Hutchinson, shall assume the shape of a belief 
that it probably was the work of his hands. For this purpose 
it is essential that we shall place side by side a few quotations 
from the pamphlet and from the History. 

In the second volume of the History, in referring to the 
emissions on account of the Canada expedition in 1690 and 
1691, Hutchinson says the bills " were become the sole instru- 
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ment and measure of commerce, and silver and gold were 
entirely banished. Of tlie two instruments, one in use in a 
particular State only, the other with the whole commercial 
world, it is easy to determine which must leave the particular 
State and which remain. The currency of silver and gold 
entirely ceasing,^ the price of everything bought or sold was no 
longer compared therewith, but with the paper bills, or rather 
the mere ideal pounds, shillings, and pence." ^ 

In the first volume, referring to precisely the same thing, 
he says : *' As soon as the silver and gold were gone, and the 
bills were the sole instrument of commerce, pounds, shillings, 
and pence were altogether ideal. For near forty years to- 
gether the currency was in much the same state as if a hun- 
dred thousand pounds sterling had been stamped in pieces of 
leather or paper of various denominations, and declared to be 
the money of the government." ^ 

We have in the foregoing three ideas : first, the needs of 
a currency which is to serve for " an instrument and measure 
of commerce," and it may be as well perhaps to note the phrase, 
the one in general use at the time being "medium of trade" ; 
second, the representative or ideal character of an irredeem- 
able paper currency; and third, the comparison of the currency 
to stamped leather or paper. 

Let us turn to the pamphlet, and see if we find anything 
corresponding to these quotations. On page 1, the statement is 
made that the bills serve for "a measure of commerce which 
ought always to be invariable."^ On page 2: ''They [the bills] 
are emitted on a mere imaginary bottom, and are never to be 
paid off." On page 3, after discussing the recoinage under 
William III., the writer says : " But here we have no silver or 
gold to work upon, and instead of an intrinsic real value the 
money we have left us has only a mere imaginary one." On 

1 Note the use of the word " ceasing," and observe its use in a similar way in 
one of the quotations from the pamphlet. 

2 History of Massachusetts, vol. ii. p. 188. 
8 Ibid., vol. i. p. 357 note. 

* In 1751 a protest against certain legislation was filed by Andrew Oliver and 
Thomas Hutchinson. The document not only bears Hutchinson's signature, 
thereby indicating his approval of its sentiments, but it is in his handwriting, 
from which it may be inferred that he was the author. The fourth objection 
raised by the memorialists contains the following clause: "The established 
medium or instrument of trade ought to be certainly known, fixed, and invari' 
able." — Massachusetts Archives, vol. 102, no. 485. 
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page 5 the author deals with the restricted channels within 
which the bills must be used, and points out what sort of 
money is needed for external commerce in the following words : 
" And I am satisfy'd that nothing will effectually serve for an 
Instrument of Commerce in any particular Kingdom or Gov- 
ernment but what Mankind by universal assent have placed 
a value on. Indeed if we had no Correspondence with the 
rest of the world and all our Trade and business was with one 
another, and within ourselves, I dont see why Leather, Paper 
or anything that we agreed to and put a stamp on should not 
answer the end as well as silver provided it ))e durable, and 
we have but just a sufficient quantity of it. If this be true, 
then nothing can relieve us but the putting a stop to our pres- 
ent currency, that has only an imaginary value, and introducing 
Silver and Gold, which the world has given a real value to." 
The opening clause in the last sentence, '' If this be true," is an 
unfoi'tunate choice of language. What follows enables us to 
determine that what he meant to say was, if a purely repre- 
sentative money can only be used under these conditions, then 
a people who wish to deal with the world must adopt a currency 
which has value in the world's markets. It serves, however, 
for an illustration of the manner in which Hutchinson occa- 
sionally left a clear thought obscured by the language in which 
it was couched, quite as well as if the quotation had been taken 
from the pages of his History. 

Hutchinson was much impressed with the fact that the with- 
drawal of the Merchants' Notes in 1733 from the circulation did 
not reduce the discount upon the public bills remaining out ; 
and writing concerning this point, he said ; " Although the cur- 
rency was lessened ^ by taking away the notes, yet what re- 
mained never increased in value, silver continuing several years 
about the same rate, until it took another large jump. This 
very great injustice was caused by this wretched paper currency, 
and no relief of any sort obtained ; for by this sinking in value, 
though the nominal sum was higher than it had ever been 
before, yet the currency would produce no more sterling 
money than it would have done before the late emissions were 
made." The confusion of this paragraph is very great. The 

I The use of this word is characteristic. " This lessened the murmur of the 
party for the private bank." — History of Massachusetts, vol. 11. p. 190. 
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writer begins by noting that the well-established fact of the 
withdrawal of a large block of currency did not reduce 
the discount, and then goes on to say that ''the nominal 
sum was higher," thereby showing that he was then referring 
to an increase of the circulating medium. I have quoted 
the first part of the paragraph for the purpose of placing 
by its side the views of the author of the pamphlet on the 
same subject, and I have left the incongruous conclusion to 
show that in the History we find evidences of the same sort 
of carelessness as that which was commented on in connection 
with a quotation from the pamphlet. 

The allusion in the pamphlet to the withdrawal of the 
Merchants' Notes is on the fourth page, and is as follows : '' And 
its true that immediately after a large Emission the currency 
has always fell, but then no consequence follows from thence, 
that upon the quantity being lessened, it must rise again ; 
nay the contrary is evident, from experience as well as 
reason : And we may instance in the late sudden stop put in 
the currency of the Merchants Notes, as they are called ; for 
tho the emission of these with other bills at the same time 
sunk our money at least twenty -five per cent, yet their ceasing 
has not reduc'd it in any degree." 

The reader of Hutchinson's History will perhaps understand 
that the influx of Rhode Island notes, of which the author 
has spoken a few sentences before, was the reason why there 
was no improvement in the rate of silver. The amount of 
currency from all sources in circulation had increased propor- 
tionately with the rise of silver. The relation of these outside 
bills to the problem is covered in the pamphlet by the '' other 
bills," which assisted in sinking our money, but it is noticeable 
that neither Hutchinson nor the author of the pamphlet seemed 
to understand that the influx of other bills might have been 
large enough to compensate for the withdrawal of the Mer- 
chants' Notes. 

After the discount of the bills had reached a figure so high as 
to have it appreciated that the resumption of specie payments 
carried with it the certainty of bankrupting many debtors, 
unless due consideration was had of their situation, the hard- 
money men were divided into two classes along the lines of the 
different ways in which that was to be accomplished which both 
desired. Hutchinson, who was in favor in 1749 of adopting 
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the heroic method and bringing the Province abruptly to a 
specie basis, thus wrote concerning the situation : — 

"• Those who were for a fixed currency were divided. Some 
supposed the bills might be reduced to so small a quantity as 
to be fixed and stable, and therefore were for redeeming as 
many by bills of exchange as should be thought superfluous ; 
others were for putting an end to the bills, but in a gradual 
way, otherwise it was said a fatal shock would be given to 
trade. This last was the objection of many men of good sense. 
Douglass, Avho had wrote well upon tlie paper currency, and had 
been the oracle of the anti-paper party, was among them, and, 
as his manner was with all who differed from him, discovered 
as ranch rancour against the author and promoters of this new 
project, as he had done against the fraudulent contrivers of 
paper money emissions. 

" The bills, it was said, had sunk gradually in their value 
from 6s. lO^c?. to 60s. an ounce ; by this means creditors had 
been defrauded ; it was but reasonable they should rise gradu- 
ally, that justice might be done. But the creditors and debtors 
would not be the same in one instance in a thousand, and where 
this was not the case, the injury was the same, to oblige any 
one to pay more as to receive less than was justly due." ^ 

As early as when the '' Letter to a Member of the House," etc. 
was written the same state of affairs existed and the same argu- 
ments were used. On page 3 we find : " We have many men 
among us who are for using no means to relieve us, only wait 
with Patience till the Bills that are now extant are all brought 
in, as in a few Years they must be : For, say they, as the Bills 
by multiplying have been depreciated, so consequently as 
they are diminished and the Periods for their being drawn in 
approach, they must rise in their value." 

When the author comes to the argument, he says (page 4) : 
''However, let us suppose, that our Bills may come to rights 
themselves, and that as they have gradually fallen, so they will 
gradually rise again, yet it would never be just and reasonable 
that they should, for as much wrong and injustice would be 
occasioned by their rising, as has already been by their falling." 

Those who were affected by the depreciation of the bills 
were defined by Hutchinson as follows : " The depreciation was 
grievous to all creditors, but particularly distressing to the 
1 History of Massachusetts, vol. ii. p. 393. 
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clergy and other salary-men, to widows and orphans whose 
estates consisted of money at interest, perhaps just enough to 
support them, and being reduced to one half the former 
value they found themselves on a sudden in a state of pov- 
erty and want." ^ The writer of the pamphlet, on page 2, 
sets forth that '-' Widows with the Orphans" are the sufferers 
through the depreciation ; '' The Clergy and most other Salary 
Men," and " Every person who has debts out of a long 
standing." 

Perhaps the development of the opinions expressed in the 
History and in the pamphlet might be carried still farther, but 
it has already been pursued to a point which can only be justi- 
fied by the importance which attaches to the written or spoken 
words of Governor Hutchinson upon questions of the currency. 
He does not stand forth conspicuous among the men of his 
day for his statesmanship. He was not a great leader, but fate 
placed him in a position where he was able to accomplish more 
for the material prosperity of Massachusetts than can be 
attributed to any one man in the eighteenth century. To him 
the Province owed the passage of the Act for establishing a silver 
currency. Writing about fifteen or sixteen years after the Act 
took effect, he said : " The apprehension of a sIiocJc to trade 
proved groundless ; the bills being dispersed through every 
part of the Province, the silver took place instead of them, 
a good currency was insensibly substituted in the room of a 
bad one, and every branch of business was carried on to 
a greater advantage than before. The other governments, 
especially Connecticut and Rhode Island, who refused, upon 
being invited to conform their currency to Massachusetts, felt 
a shock in their trade which they have not yet recovered." 
This prosperity brought Massachusetts to the front and gave 
her a commercial prestige the traditions of which still linger. 
The study of the connection of the Hutchinsons, father and 
son, with these events has brought to light in an unexpected 
manner the perseverance of the father in his steadfast resist- 
ance to the inflationists, and has developed the source of the 
Governor's faith in what was then termed a "fixed currency." 
In his unflinching hostility to paper money the Governor was 
treading in the footsteps of his father. 

i History of Massachusetts, vol. ii. p. 210. 
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The application of the various tests proposed has resulted in 
disclosing that the writer of the pamphlet and the author of 
the History shared the same opinions upon the currency ques- 
tion ; that they employed similar language, covering even the 
peculiar use of words and characteristic constructions of sen- 
tences, in which to express their opinions; that the methods by 
which they would have returned to a specie basis w^ere identi- 
cal ; and that in the silver rate^proposed for the notes, and in 
the argument based upon the little effect on tlie discount of 
the currency produced by the withdrawal of the Merchants' 
Notes, we almost reach the personal test imposed by Trumbull. 

Thus we find community of principle, harmony of purpose, 
and identity of methods between these authors, and we see in 
their productions a similarity of style, which we know to be 
restricted in its use to the pamphlet and tlie History. The 
conclusion must be, it seems to me, not merely that we can 
judge who might have written the pamphlet, but that it is 
fairly entitled to be enrolled among the w^ritings of him, the 
crowning glory of whose life it was that he was mainly in- 
struroental in pulling his native province out of the Slough of 
Despond into which she had been plunged by the inflationists. 

The pamphlet referred to in Mr. Davis's paper is here 
reprinted with the original pagination indicated. 

A 

LETTER 

TO A 

Member of the Honourable House 
of 

REPRESENTATIVES 

On the present State of the 
Bills of Credit. 



Jactahatur enim temporibus illis nummus^ sic ut 
nemo posset scire quid haheret, Cicero 
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[1] Sir, 

THE Interest of any People depends so much on a proper regu- 
lation of their Money or Medium of Trade, that I am perswaded 
you will not be displeas'd at my freedom in sending you my Sentiments 
on the present fluctuating and unsettled Condition of our Money. 

Every one is ready to acknowledge that the Bills of Credit, which 
are the only current Money of the Province, are far from answering 
the end propos'd at their first Emission ; for without doubt the Legis- 
lature then in being expected they would keep their value, and serve for 
a Measure of Commerce, which ought always to be invariable : But 
instead of answering their expectation, they have been gradually sink- 
ing, till at length Twenty Seven Shillings of them, the price of an Ounce 
of Silver, is but equal to Eight Shillifigs at first. 

The very great mischief that the thus sinking the Credit of our Bills 
has produced, is so plain & obvious, and has been felt by so many Per- 
sons, that one would think it need not be describ'd. The Widow with the 
Orphans, whose Money was under the management of their Guardians, 
and who could improve it only by letting it on Interest, have not one 
third left of what they [2] possess'd Twenty Years ago. The Clergy 
and most other Salary Men are great Sufferers ; and every Person who 
has debts out of a long standing, has lost more by the falling of the 
Money, than the ordinary profits in Trade will countervail. In short, 
most of us have been deluded and carried away with an empty sound, 
and the Man whose Estate was worth so much last Year, is apt to 
imagine, if he can call it the same this, it is not decreas'd, tho' perhaps 
it really is a fifth part; and he governs his Expences accordingly. 

But this is what you have often seen in Print, and it 's become Com- 
mon-place Talk, and in the Mouths of all sorts of People. What we 
are more divided about is, The cause of the Bills being depreciated. 
Which plainly, I think, appears to be this. They were Emitted on a 
meer imaginary bottom, and are never to be paid off. The Land Security 
that is given for them, is a sufficient Surety to the Province, that they 
shall be paid in again, but its no Security to the Possessors or the Per- 
sons that give a Credit to them, that they shall keep their value, and 
that Twenty Shillings of them shall purchase as much Silver or Gold 
the next Year, as it does the present ; so that we may rather wonder 
they have not fell to Foi-fy Shillings per Ounce or even to their first 
nothing, than that they have sunk to what they now are. 

Now as the Government have brought us into all these Difficulties, 
so it is they only must extricate us; and since the danger of our con- 
tinuin| to suffer is so apparent, if they neglect all Remedies, and leave 
the Money of the Province to continue under its present Circumstan- 
ces, I think they may be charg'd with as great Injustice, as if they took 
the Estate of one Man and gave it to another, without any reason or 
pretence for so doing. 
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[3] But what Methorls are proper to be taken in order to relieve 
us, we are too much divided in our Sentiments to determine. I can't 
find an Instance of any State's being brought into Circumstances exactly 
like ours. Cicero tells us, that the Money of the old Romans in the 
time of their Consuls, was so fluctuating, that it was not possible for 
any Man to know what he was worth : And this I think plainly ap- 
pears to be the Case with us at this day. But then he says nothing of 
the cause of it, nor how at last it was settled, only that G. Marius by 
whose Wisdom and Prudence it was effected, had the greatest Honours 
confer'd upon him. Statues erected in every Street, and rendered him- 
self very dear to the People. The clipping and debasing the Money of 
England in King William's time, had the same influence on their 
Credit, as the sinking of our Currency has on our's. But it was easier 
to be remedy'd ; for although the Coin was so far diminish'd or debas'd 
that Five Pounds in Silver Specie was scarce worth Forty Shillings, 
yet there was some intrinsick value left ; and as it was Silver that was 
still current, the recoining of it according to the Standard, intirely re- 
triev'd the value of it without any loss or inconvenience to the Posses- 
sor, who suffered only in denomination and sound, for his Half Crown 
in new Money would immediately purchase him more than a Crown of 
the old. But here we have no Silver or Gold to work upon, and in- 
stead of an intrinsick real value, the Money we have left has only a 
meer imaginary one. 

We have many Men among us who are for using no means to relieve 
us, only wait with Patience till the Bills that are now extant are all 
brought in, as in a few Years they must be : For, say they, as the Bills 
by multiplying have been depreciated, so consequently as they are 
diminished and the Periods for their be- [4] ing drawn in approach, 
they roust rise in their value : And its true, that immediately after a 
large Emission, the currency has always fell, but then no consequence 
follows from thence, that upon the quantities being lessen'd, it must rise 
again ; nay the contrary is evident from Experience as well as Reason : 
And we may instance in the late sudden stop put to the currency of 
the Merchants Notes, as they are called ; for tho' the Emission of 
them, with other Bills at the same time, sunk our Money at least 
twenty five Per Cent, yet their ceasing has not reduc'd it in any 
degree. 

But it's argued, that in a little time the Bills of the Province will 
fall into the Hands of a few Persons, and every one that has Taxes to 
pay must purchase them at what rates they'l please to demand. But 
surely, no Man in his senses can think the Government will ever suffer 
such Oppression as this, and it is our Happiness that they are already 
thinking of an expedient to prevent it. 

Hi.wever let us suppose, that our Bills may come to rights of them- 
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selves, and that as they have gradually fallen, so they will gradually 
rise again, yet it would never be just and reasonable that they should, 
for as much wrong and injustice would be occasion'd by their rising, as 
has already been by their falling. It is undoubtedly a great Injury to 
the Creditor, who contracted a Debt many Years ago, when Silver was 
at Eight Shillings the Ounce, that he is forc'd to receive it at Sixteen or 
Twenty Shillings, or may be now it is at Twenty Seven Shillings ; and 
will it not be equally injurious to a Man who borrows Money, or con- 
tracts a debt to day, when Silver is at Twenty Seven Shillings per 
Ounce, if he should pay it some time hence at Twenty^ Ten, or Eight 
Shillings per Ounce ; for whether the Creditor be forc'd to receive less, 
or the Deb- [5] tor to pay more than he contracted, the Injury is the 
same, and some Body is defrauded of their due. 

But I need say no more to convince you, that this method is neither 
expedient nor practicable. And I am satisfy'd that nothing will effect- 
ually serve for an Instrument of Commerce in any particular Kingdom 
or Government, but what Mankind by universal assent have placed a 
value on. Indeed if we had no Correspondence with the rest of the 
World, and all our Trade and Business was with one another, and 
within our selves, I don't see why Leather, Paper, or any thing that we 
agreed to and put a Stamp on, should not answer the end as well as 
Silver, provided it be durable, and we have but just a sufficient quantity 
of it. If this be true, then nothing can relieve us, but the putting a 
stop to our present Currency, that has only an imaginary value, and 
introducing Silver and Gold, which the World has given a real value 
to. The easiest and best way therefore of doing this is what we must 
pitch upon. It can't be done, as you have heard it propos'd, by a Tax 
on the People : For how is it possible at this day, for a Farmer or a 
Tradesman to find Silver or Gold to satisfy their Taxes. It must be 
the Merchant and Man in Trade, and he only that can introduce it. 
And if any way can be found that this may be done with advantage 
both to the Undertakers and the Publick, that certainly is what we 
must come into. 

The Scheme which has been several times before the General Court, 
appears to me the best calculated for this purpose of any I have yet 
heard of. And that we may better examine it & judge of it, let us 
first see the Scheme itself; the substance of which I shall give you in 
as few words, and as comprehensive as may be. 

[6] That the Sum of be Emitted by the Government in 

New Bills of a different tenor from those already extant, to be 
let out to such Persons as will oblige themselves to pay for each 
Thousand Pounds annually. One Hundred ^ Ten Pounds for Ten 
Years, in Silver Coin after the rate of Six Shillings 4* Ten Pence 
per Ounce, or Gold Coin in proportion. 
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This will lay a sufficient Fund for the redeeming or exchanging of 
said Bills ; and accordingly at the end of Five Years there shall 
be delivered to the Possessor of any and all of them one half of 
their value in Silver at Six Shillings S^ Ten Pence the Ounce, 
or Gold in proportion ; and the other half in new bills, which new 
Bills shall be paid off or exchanged at the end of other Five 
Years. 
That these Bills in all Courts, shall be adjudg'd a legal tender and dis- 
charge for all Debts Contracts or Obligations whatever, and for 
all Specialties payable in Silver and Gold, the Bonds and Obliga- 
tions of the Undertakers in this Scheme excepted. 
That Six Shillings «§• Ten Pence of these Bills shall be received 
in all Payments, and made equal to one Ounce of Silver, and 
to of the old Bills, and so of consequence shall dis- 
charge of all Debts that are already contracted. 

That the Currency of the Bills of the other Governments be forbidden, 

and that all Persons who tender or receive the same, be liable 

to a severe penalty. 

There can be but two Objections against this Scheme. The principal 

is, that the Bills will not always purchase so much Silver as they are 

to be exchang'd for, but that there will be a discount proportionable to 

the distance of the Periods when they are paid off ; for [7] certainly a 

Note payable five or ten Years hence, is not so good as one payable on 

demand. 

But I fancy you '1 not find so much weight in this Objection as ap- 
pears at first sight ; for though a Note of Hand payable at a distant 
Period, is not equal to one payable on demand, yet a Bond which car- 
ries Interest where the Security is certain, is very little inferior and by 
many Persons esteem'd equal to Money in Hand ; and I think the 
Case the same with these Bills as with a Bond with Interest ; and 
any Person may make the same advantage from them as from such 
a Bond. Please to suppose that you are possess'd of a Thousand 
Pounds in these Bills, which are by Law the Money of the Province 
and in which, or in Silver and Gold all Debts are to be paid, you let 
the same to your Neighbour, receive the annual Interest of Six per 
Cent, and at the Periods when they are to be exchang'd receive the 
Principal, what difference does it make to you the being possessed of 
these Bills or a Bond with Interest for Silver, or even of the Silver and 
Gold it self. And here lay the great defect of the Merchants Notes, 
that they were not the Money of the Province ; for had there been an 
Act that all Debts should be paid in those Notes, or in Silver or Gold 
at the rates expressed every Person who had Debts outstanding, would 
have been as secure as those Gentlemen are who have taken Bonds to 
be paid in the said Notes, or in Silver at Nineteen Shillings per Ounce ; 
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and I am satisfy'd not one of those, provided their Bonds were good, 
would repent their bargain. Were Sixty Thousand Pounds of these 
Bills once current among us, the currency of the Bills of the other Gov- 
ernments entirely ceas'd, and to facilitate the affair, would most of our 
Merchants endeavour to introduce the currency of Silver and Gold, by 
passing it with the Bills, though but in a small proportion, I am per- 
swaded that, as the Bills alone would not be suffi- [8] cient for the Trade 
of the Province, we should quickly see Silver and Gold current with 
them, and no better esteem'd than they. The Bills of our Neighbours at 
New-York are on no better foundation than our's that are already extant, 
only as they have but very few, and not enough to carry on their Trade, 
Gold and Silver passing current with them, and at the rates fix'd by the 
Government, in a great measure supports their Credit. But allowing 
there should be a discount on these Bills, it is impossible it should be 
any thing considerable, for then any Man by letting his Money to In- 
terest without any risque, might make a greater advantage than can be 
had ordinarily in Trade, though attended with trouble as well as risque ; 
I say, allowing there should be a small discount, surely it is better than 
to continue in our present Condition. If any other or better method 
can be propos'd to satisfy Men who will be content with nothing but 
perfect demonstration, I shall be glad we may come into it. 

The other Objection which has a dependance on the former is. The 
Undertakers will be in such danger of suffering, that there will not be 
found Persons enough to engage in it : The Merchants have been hurt 
by their late Scheme, and therefore will not be fond of trying another, 
which their's was so much like. 

But I am satisfied their own Scheme will convince them that this 
must be profitable, and they must know that the only thing they wanted 
was such an Act to support them, which destroys the Bills of the other 
Governments, and also makes all common Debts as good as their Bonds 
& Specialties, excepting the Interest they carry : And for my part, I 
am so convinc'd of the profit of it, that I should be willing to engage 
for as large a Sum as my Estate and Circumstances will admit of. But 
allowing there should be [9] any difficulty here, which I think cannot 
be, it is undoubtedly the Interest of the Province to give a still greater 
encouragement rather than continue as we are. 

I think nothing need be said to that Objection, that Silver and Gold 
will never tarry among us, till by retrenching our Expences and im- 
proving our Trade, we bring the balance in our favour. The first and 
main thing that we stand in need of is the fixing and ascertaining the 
Money, and so the Debts of the Province, which has a tendency to 
lessen our Extravagance, and to improve our Trade, which has really 
been on the decay, ever since the depretiating our Money, and without 
this imaginary Wealth we should never had a supply for so much Lux- 
ury and Extravagance as there is among us. 
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I pray, Sir, you would consider that the Government is the Guar- 
antee that all just & legal Contracts shall be perform'd ; but with us 
they are daily broken, & necessarily will be so, whilst our Money con- 
tinues in its present fluctuating Circumstances. If a Cure be effected 
the benefit is so great, & on the contrary if nothing be done the ex- 
tream Calamity is so evident, that I 'm satisfy'd you'l chuse rather to 
run the hazard of some small inconveniencies in order to relieve us, 
than by a longer neglect to expose the Country to apparent ruin. 

I am, 

SIE 

Your Humble Servant 

Philopatrice. 



Si quid novisti rectius istis 



Candidus imperii, si non his utere mecum. 

Dr. Samuel A. Gkeen said : — 

It is always a gratifying fact to know that persons outside 
of its membership consider the Historical Society a safe de- 
pository for relics and manuscripts. Within a few days the 
commission of Lieut. Gamaliel Whiting, of Great Barrington, 
Massachusetts, dated May 19, 1775, and signed by Joseph 
Warren, was sent to the library. It was given at the request 
of Francis Whiting, formerly of Great Barrington, a grand- 
son of the officer, who died at Jeffersonville, Montgomery 
County, Pennsylvania, on January 27, 1896. It is handsomely 
framed, and was sent under the advice of Mr. Whiting's 
widow. 

Mr. Albert B. Hart, from the Committee on Historical 
Manuscripts, communicated copies of the circulars which had 
been prepared by the Committee for distribution. 

Remarks were also made during' the meeting by Mr. Bar- 
rett Wendell and the President ; and it was announced 
that the next meeting of the Society would probably be held 
in the new building. 
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MEMOIR 

OF 

JUSTIN WINSOR, LL.D. 

BY HORACE E. SCUDDER. 



Justin, son of Nathaniel, Jr., and Ann Thomas (Howland) 
Winsor, was born January 2, 1831, in Boston, and spent his 
life in that city and its neighborhood ; but he was equally at 
home in the town of Duxbury, Massachusetts, the birthplace 
of both his father and mother. So deeply planted were the 
Winsors and Rowlands in the soil of the Old Colony, and so 
much additional stock came with his own marriage that Justin 
Winsor, who had a strong sense of ancestry and kinship, used 
to say of his daughter Constance, that no one living had more 
Pilgrim blood than she.^ He was the second son of the name, 
the first Justin dying in infancy ; he had a brother and sister 
in his childhood, both of whom died early, and one sister, 
eleven years his junior, who lived to womanhood.^ 

Mr. Nathaniel Winsor, Jr., was a prosperous merchant of 
Boston, and lived, when Justin was a boy, in Allen Street, at 
that time in a substantial neighborhood at the West End of 
the city. He was a ship-broker with large connections, and 
at one time controlled a line of packets to New Orleans ; he 
was one of the first also to establish a regular line of sailing 
packets between the Atlantic coast and San Francisco, and 
abandoned the enterprise only when the Union Pacific Railroad 
was opened. During twenty-three years he loaded over three 
hundred and fifty ships for San Francisco. In politics Mr. 
Winsor was a Whig, and his religious affiliations are indicated 
by the fact that he was one of the founders of the (Unitarian) 
Church of the Unity. 

1 If any one could have disputed this statement a little later, it would have been 
his granddaughter, Penelope Barker Noyes. 

2 Cordelia Arthur, widow of Alden L. Drake, died at West Roxbury, Decem- 
ber 15, 1889. 

68 
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He was in the midst of these activities when his son was a 
student at Harvard, and like many merchants was deeply 
engrossed in his business ; yet those who saw him in his 
iserene old age when after some severe reverses he had wholly 
retired from business, think of him as a strikingly handsome 
man, a lover of books and simple pleasures. Such he un- 
doubtedly was all his life, even if he chose to forego much 
of this sort of intellectual gratification in the time of his closest 
application to business. There is a picture of him drawn by 
his sohcitous son when a sophomore at college which has a 
double interest from the likeness to the original and the 
glimpse it gives of the portrait-painter's own mind : — 

" I have hopes to get father into better ways. He generally comes 
home at night, gets a cigar, sits and thinks, thinks and thinks of his 
business without relaxation, and allows it even to disturb his nights ; 
'tis business, business, business. The human mind cannot endure 
without a change ; relaxation is necessary. The late Ezra Weston 
of Duxbury, at the same time he was amassing a large fortune, lost in 
a measure his mind, which was worn out by a constant exercise in the 
same way. I ought to feel thankful to a parent who must thus 
sacrifice a great portion of this world's pleasure for obtaining that for 
his children which will enable them to live in ease, — and perhaps kill 
themselves by too close application to books." ^ 

Justin Winsor's introduction to the knowledge of literature 
was early. He had occasion once to quote Byron's saying 
that the " trunk-maker was the sexton of authorship," and it 
recalled his own experience as a child not yet seven sent for 
punishment into an ante-chamber in the school-room, where in 
petulance he kicked and hauled at an old trunk, which sprang 
open and proved to be lined with printed sheets. "• I remem- 
ber plainly," he wrote, " the large caption at the top of the 
page, and how I read it out : ' The Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire.' For amusement I began to read the pages 
and soon became most intensely interested. The pages in sight 
happened to contain that gorgeous description of Bagdad. 
How I still remember those magnificent palaces of the Caliphs. 
Time passed quickly, and I was almost unconscious of its flee- 
ing, until the door opened, and in rushed the whole school for 
their hats, caps, and outward apparel." 

1 Mr. Winsor died at his home in West Roxbury, April 7, 1893. Mrs. Winsor 
survived him in the same home until January 7, 1899. 
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When scarcely more than a child he was sent to a boarding- 
school in Sandwich, but his preparation for college was at the 
Boston Latin School. He always hated school and its tasks, 
not because he was indolent, but for the opposite reason. He 
was so absorbed in his own intellectual pursuits that he was 
impatient of the restrictions of school and class work. The 
Mexican war was going on at this time ; his father held the 
exclusive right to charter vessels and transport troops and 
supplies from Boston and some other ports to the Gulf, and 
the boy's diary, which he began early, is crowded with 
accounts of actions and movements of troops. But the 
Mexican war was only one of his interests. There are all 
sorts of tables ; lists of governors of the State ; comparisons of 
speed ; railroad statistics ; analyses of membership in the 
House and Senate ; scraps of verse and pithy sayings which 
have struck him in his reading ; indignant championship of 
General Taylor, who was his hero ; and most noticeable of all, 
as presaging his historical pursuits, a series of anniversary 
parallels. He drew one between 1631, when the '^ Blessing of 
the Bay " was launched, and 1847 ; between July 4, 1776, and 
the same date in 1847. When the anniversary of the battle 
of Bunker Hill occurred in 1847, he made a vivacious entry, 
and the next day he noted the fact that sixty-nine years before, 
the British evacuated Philadelphia, and again that on the 18th 
of June, 1812, war was declared against Great Britain in con- 
sequence of her treatment of American shipping, which he 
details at length, ending with a boy's energetic flourish : 
" Thus was a war declared which was justifiable if ever a 
war was. It was not as the war of the United States with 
Mexico, of England in Hindostan, of Russia in Circassia and 
Georgia, of France in Algeria is, — a bull-dog fighting a 
poodle, but a poodle fighting a bull-dog ; and the poodle 
proved a bull-dog, and the bull-dog proved a poodle." When 
he was in Duxbury he would seize upon the latest package of 
newspapers sent down from Boston, and set about extracting 
the most important items of news for his note-book. 
• These early journals are absolutely free from any subjective 
comment, but they emphasize the fact of the writer's compara- 
tive social isolation, his dislike of school, and his absorption, 
even as a boy, in pursuits which made him find a journal more 
companionable than a schoolmate. He formed friendships at 
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the time which endured, but his friends remember him then 
as silent and reserved. 

It is not altogether surprising to find him, while still a 
school-boy, attending meetings of the New England Historic- 
Genealogical Society, and even, as he records under date of 
November 1, 1848, making "a few remarks about the state of 
the Duxbury Records and the old graveyard." For he had 
already, in the year before he entered college, set about com- 
piling the history of his father's and mother's native town ; 
and the first entry in his college journal, August 29, 1849, is a 
bit of self-gratulation at having a room by himself, as he is 
hard at work on the proofs of his ^' History of the Town of 
Duxbury." On October 27 of the same year he notes : '' Got 
some of my books [bound] for the first time. ... I received 
my first proof Saturday, July 14, 1849, just fifteen weeks ago." 

He at once had an interleaved copy bound, and from that 
day till near the end of his life, extended the work with all 
manner of printed and written memorabilia of the town and 
its people. That he had occasion to make some corrections 
was natural enough, but he had the instinct of an antiquarian, 
and a superficial view of the work would never betray the 
youth of the author. The interleaved copy is a curious 
museum of Duxbury antiquities. 

A reputation as the author of an antiquarian work was a 
singular introduction to Harvard College, and it set at once 
a sort of stamp upon him in his own regard of himself as well 
as in that of his fellows. It gave him a masonic grip of the 
otherwise somewhat tightly closed hand of Mr. Sibley, his long- 
time predecessor in Gore Hall, who was himself at this time 
busy with his own '' History of Union," and must have looked 
with mingled respect and concern at a freshman in the same 
field. Mr. Sibley welcomed him in the library, and introduced 
him to visitors, and at the young man's request gave him a 
note of introduction to Professor Longfellow. 

The ostensible reason for the introduction was the student's 
desire to make some inquiries respecting the Wads worth 
family, and it is an amusing anticipation of his later occupation 
to find him asking the poet how he could get access to the 
Wadsworth papers. But though the visit seemed prompted 
by genealogical zeal, it is clear, from the evidence which his 
journals and scribblings of the time afford, that Winsor was 
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now and for a long time to come most deeply interested in 
pure literature. The set of his mind before he had become 
well established in college was toward history and genea- 
logical research ; he was to resume these interests in a very 
positive manner in his maturity ; but while he was a collegian, 
and afterward when studying abroad, as well as in the first 
years of his return, the goal of his ambition was to be a writer, 
a poet he even dreamed at times, but at all events distinctly a 
man of letters. 

In common with other students from Boston, he was wont 
to spend his Sundays at home, where he divided his time be- 
tween reading and church-going with an increasing disinclina- 
tion to giving up his book. When he was nearing the end of 
his college days, he broke out in his blunt, truthful manner : 
*' I don't believe, if it were not for my mother, I should ever 
go to church, for I am always uneasy there. I don't hear one 
sermon in ten that will pay me suflBciently for the loss I sus- 
tain. I leave a good book — and I do not read any book that 
I can't think much and holily about, and reading is the best 
thing to induce thinking — and go to hear a sermon, the sub- 
stance of which I have heard again and again. Nothing new! 
nothing consequently to make you think. Therefore I am un- 
easy and long to come home. I hate those sermons which are 
little else than irreligious wranglings on religion." 

In those days in Boston the conception of religion was 
largely bound up with church-going, and church-going was 
centred in sermon-hearing. An active-minded, healthy young 
collegian might easily enter a protest without a practical de- 
nial of the deeper sense of religion ; and the reserve, the iso- 
lation indeed which marked Winsor's temperament withdrew 
him from expression of his beliefs. He hated wrangling, and 
above all on topics connected with religion, but he committed 
to his confidential diary some of the thoughts about God and 
of his own relation to Him which lay at the bottom of his 
mind, below the uneasy currents of speculation. 

He went up to college with habits of semi-seclusion partially 
formed, and these were confirmed by his mode of life. He 
cared nothing for athletic sports, and found his exercise in the 
saddle and his most constant companion in his dog. Da}^ after 
day was spent from early dawn to bedtime in reading, scrib- 
bling, attendance at lectures, dropping in at Bartlett's book' 
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store, going to or coming from his room, and a long solitary 
ride into the country. His social life was largely confined to 
a share in the Institute of 1770 and two or three semi-secret 
societies compounded apparently in equal parts of fun, college 
politics, oratory, and debating. He gave himself most eagerly 
to the pleasures and duties of a Literary Coterie which he 
with half-a-dozen companions kept up during the latter half 
of his college course. 

He had an admiration for President Sparks, and he began 
his college life with a faithful attendance upon college exer- 
cises, in spite of their irksomeness to him. But the moment 
he was released he went straight to books, either in the col- 
lege library, where he was made at home, or amongst the 
treasures which he had begun to collect for himself. His 
father was generous, but his own tastes were simple and his 
wants few. Apparently, to judge from his expense account, 
the books he bought cost him more than his horse, or his own 
term and board bill, but he seemed not to care about rarities. 
He surrounded himself with good editions of the best English 
authors and read untiringly, keeping a commonplace book, and 
filling his journal with comments on his reading. 

His favorite subject was the literary life. He read indus- 
triously all the lives of English writers, and filled pages with 
analyses and criticisms. '' I intend," he writes at the head of 
one of his blank books, " to record here what observations 
may occur to me on the literary character, and whatever in- 
teresting and singular facts I may meet with," and getting 
hold of a work dealing with the disorders of literary men, he 
proceeded to analyze at considerable length the mortality of 
this class from the sixteenth to the nineteenth century. 

In truth he was finding himself at this time, and his search 
was along a solitary path. The society he sought was chiefly 
that of dead and buried men of letters, and the experiments 
which he himself began to make in literature were for the 
most part secret and confided only to his diary. He made 
essays in verse, and confessed to a longing, which he seemed 
unable to gratify, for some friend of fine taste with whom he 
could confer about his attempts. He knew the glow which 
warms the young writer, and he suffered also from the pres- 
ence of the dead ashes which followed when the fire of enthu- 
siasm had gone out. 
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His plans for larger poetical composition had for their basis 
his latent historical aptitudes. He sketched at some length a 
poem which was to involve the characteristics of early New 
England life as discoverable in the records and social life of 
Duxbury; and he thought he saw the possibilities of a large 
canvas in the half-mythical adventures of the Norsemen in 
America. 

In the restlessness of his hunt after his true vocation, and 
in the balancing of the profit and loss of a life of letters, his 
active, experimental nature was bound to find some outlet 
which would be more of a test than poems which no one but 
the author read. Perhaps it was of a piece with his half- 
eremitic life, finding companionship chiefly in books and the 
remote writers of books, that he took to going assiduously 
alone to the theatre. The best actors and actresses attracted 
him, acid he went again and again to see Charlotte Cushman, 
Booth, Forrest, and others, and came home to write criticism 
of their acting. He was particularly interested in the comedy 
of Sheridan and Goldsmith. " The School for Scandal " called 
him to the theatre apparently every time it w^as acted, and he 
notes of one of the scenes : "• If I see it every night, it will 
make me laugh almost to the danger of my life. I don't know 
so fine a scene in the whole range of English comedy." 

He caught the fever of writing for the stage, as these entries 
from his diary show : — 

*^ Friday, After breakfast, sat down and began a farce and finished it 
just as the bell rang for dinner. In the evening copied it. It was my 
first thing. * Don't get into a Passion.' 

" Saturday/, Carried my farce into town, and left it at the box office 
of the Museum, directed to W. H. Smith, the stage manager, in a letter 
as follows : * Dear Sir, you have before you the production of a novice, 
— a student who has stolen a few hours from his work, and one who 
can as well rest with respect as attention. Read it, and if you find it 
unworthy of attention, burn it ; if a better fate be decreed, perhaps you 
would like to confer with the author, who will answer all demands, 
addressed to J. W., care of box 1708, Boston Post-office.' Came out 
to supper. After I went to bed at night, composed and arranged my 
next farce, * The Sophomore.' Next day wrote it out.'' 

Two farces in three days was a characteristic performance of 
one of the most industrious and one of the swiftest workers of 
his generation. The note accompanying his first farce shows 
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how completely he had assimilated the historic flavor of his 
favorite period. He wrote more than one farce or comedy 
afterward, but it does not appear that J. W. ever had the 
opportunity of conferring with the stage manager. It is tnore 
to the point that out of this strong interest in English comedy 
sprang a piece of work which was much more distinctive of 
his intellectual aptitudes than the writing of plays. 

In November, 1850, he entered in his diary a note to the 
effect that he entertained the idea of writing a Life of Garrick, 
and his reading soon showed signs of this intention. He made 
a list in 1851 of books examined in preparation for a Life of 
David Garrick. Eleven years later he had apparently covered 
the field so far as accumulation of material was concerned. 
His list of books and articles examined, many of them added 
to his library, was not far from nine hundred. The work, as 
it finally took shape, belongs to the class of extended books ; 
that is, of books having a substantial entity of their own, and 
also through natural or forced relationships permitting the in- 
clusion of a great deal of ancillary matter. Thus, by making 
Garrick the centre of a group, Mr. Winsor was able to take 
into his plan the whole circle which usually is made to sur- 
round Johnson, to include Churchill, Hogarth, and of course 
the actors and actresses of the day. Indeed, it was the read- 
ing of Bos well's Life of Johnson which set him on this task. 
He collected a good deal of material before leaving Cambridge, 
and as we shall see later made it the main occupation of some 
busy years. 

His interest in the literary history of Shakespeare began at 
the same time, and he planned a liberal system of memoranda 
of his reading against a possible variorum and critical edition 
of Shakespeare which he might prepare, for he was not satisfied 
with Knight's edition which he was using, and he had seen no 
other which came up to his demand. 

All this while, though he gave greatest attention to litera- 
ture, he did not altogether lay aside his interest in historical 
pursuits, and he made experiments in writing in this direction 
also. He prepared a lecture on the northern campaign of the 
Revolution, for which he painted some "diagram-like maps," 
and he sought his material in the archives of the State House 
and an old diary which had been lent him. He was asked to 
go on the Publication Committee of the New England Historic- 
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Genealogical Society, and had frequent intercourse with Mr. 
Drake the antiquarian. 

All these enterprises and adventures are duly recorded in 
his diary, but the contents of his well-filled note-books betray a 
growing consciousness of self which was wholly wanting in his 
school-boy records. His absorption in books and experiments 
in authorship were partly the cause, partly the effect of his 
solitary life. He withdrew more and more into himself. Col- 
lege exercises became intolerably intrusive, and Winsor came 
to feel himself wholly out of place. He hated the task-work, 
and finally so rebelled against all compulsory attendance that 
he invited collegiate discipline, and underwent a sort of sus- 
pension, by which however he appears to have been allowed 
to remain hi Cambridge and devote himself still more uninter- 
ruptedly to his private reading. 

He became moody and uneasy under this experience, and 
longed to make some sort of escape from the limitations, 
as he regarded them, of college life. President Sparks and 
Dr. Walker, with whom he seemed to talk very frankly, finally 
humored his bent : his father's reluctance was overcome, and 
abandoning college at the beginning of his senior year, he 
relinquished his purpose of taking a degree and packed his 
trunk for a journey to Europe, meaning to pursue his studies 
at a German university.^ 

He sailed from New York for Havre, October 11, 1852. On 
shipboard he watched his fellow-passengers, played with the 
children, read Shakespeare, and wrote long, minute letters 
home. His fidelity in this matter of letter- writing was constant. 
During his last sojourn in England in the summer of 1897 he 
wrote and despatched to his aged mother a letter or note of 
some sort every day. The habit of journalizing and letter- 
writing became fixed early and never left him. It was at once 
the refuge of a solitary and the vent of an affectionate, un- 
demonstrative man. In one of his long stays abroad he wrote 
letters of several sheets each two or three times a month to 
a school-girl friend; and the charm of the letters lay in the 
quiet assumption of perfect mutual understanding. There 
was not a particle of condescension in them, and the only dif- 
ference to be discerned between them and those he wrote to 

1 He received his A.B. degree at Harvard in 1868, when he was restored to his 
class, that of 1853. 

69 
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the girl's father was in the care he took to choose incidents 
and experiences for narration which had picturesque qualities. 
Afterward, when the girl visited some of the places Mr. Winsor 
had described in his letters seven years before, the vivid pic- 
tures he had drawn recurred like the experience of an earlier 
journey. 

During the two years of his absence from home he wrote 
with great fulness and regularity to the home circle, making 
his journal scarcely more than a memorandum of his move- 
ments. He reached Havre October 28, and went at once to 
Paris, where he settled down to the study of French, and re- 
sumed his old practice of abundant reading and theatre-going, 
only now he had Rachel to see instead of the players at the 
Boston Museum. He explored the city with a special regard 
for the historic aspects, and it chanced that he was in Paris 
when the Empire was declared, and also at the marriage of the 
Emperor. He used often to recount his experience of the for- 
mer occasion, and one of his letters home at the time gives, 
with graphic touches, the basis of his reminiscences later: — 

" Paris, December 2, 1852. 

" The day has closed on Imperial France. The name of Republican- 
ism is past and gone ; its spirit went some time ago. The painters are 
at work obliterating its symbols in public places. The Empire has 
been proclaimed, and an Emperor has entered its capital. 

" I was awakened this morning by the %ing of cannon announcing 
the expected day. At nine o'clock I went out. The weather was cold 
and damp. A drizzly rain filled the atmosphere. At all the street- 
corners bulletins were posted announcing the event which was to occur. 
Crowds of people were gathered around them. Nearly every one smiled 
as he read, but said nothing. The omnibuses had flying above their doors 
little tri-colored flags stamped with imperial signs. Here and there a 
shopkeeper or a householder displayed one from his door or window. 
I had learned that the Empire was to be publicly proclaimed at ten 
o'clock at the Hotel de Ville, and so I went there. I found the front 
of the building covered with decorations and imperial symbols. Groups 
of flags, velvet banners marked with golden figures, and a hanging 
pavilion of tapestry over the main entrance, where a platform was 
erected, and the pennants streaming on the roof, the painted, cloud- 
surrounded, royal arms on a large canvas above, — all was arranged 
with a taste and an elegance native to the people. 

"In front of the pavilion lines of troops formed an open square, and 
the populace was assembled without it, though not in such numbers as 
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I had expected. At the appointed hour the Prefect of the Seine, the 
chief officer of the department of which Paris is a part, and who makes 
the Hotel de Ville his official municipal residence, came forward from 
within, followed by a concourse of other persons, who arranged them- 
selves along the platform. He was a large, portly man, dressed in 
black, with a silver- wrought coat, but y3t rather vulgar in his appear- 
ance, which was not at all remedied as he stood up, scratched his head, 
picked his nose, rubbed his belly, and put his hands in his pockets. 
Drums beat, music played, and then he stepped forward with the docu- 
ment which he read, bowing at the close of each sentence. Not a word 
was uttered by the crowd. As he finished, he raised his hat with a 
flourish, and shouted, ' Vive I'Empereur.' A partial and rather faint 
response of a single shout came from the crowd. Drums again rolled, 
and the troops filed away, company by company, marching and counter- 
marching by the pavilion, and shouting ' Vive I'Empereur,' as they 
passed it, as well as they could with moving nothing but their lips. 
The Prefect took off his hat to each, and rubbed his belly with increas- 
ing vigor. 

" When all had passed, the line broken, the space open, the populace 
moved forward towards the stand. The Prefect again cried, *Vive 
TEmpereur,' but got about as many shouts as before. Then, rubbing 
his belly with still greater power, he turned his back on them, and dis- 
appeared, followed by his company, who sate down with him to a sump- 
tuous breakfast. 

'^I went along to the Palais Royal and got mine. When I had 
finished it was nearly twelve o'clock, which was the hour that his Maj- 
esty was to leave the Palace of St. Cloud for entering the city. So I 
started for the garden of the Tuileries. I met going there a procession 
of artisans, preceded by a banner, inscribed * Vive IVEmpereur,' and 
raising that shout at intervals as they went along. In the garden I 
found the main avenue that leads to the palace already lined on each 
side by files of soldiers, and crowds of people were collected on the 
outer sides. I selected a place, hired a chair, got up in it so I could 
look over the heads of the soldiers, and stood there nearly an hour. 

^' It was cold, though it had ceased to rain. French men and women 
were chatting indiscriminately, as they always do in public places, all 
about me ; bands were playing along the line ; detachments were march- 
ing and forming here and there. Mounted officers were riding back 
and forth, up and down the middle. The veterans of the Invalides, 
each bearing a staff and the tri colored flag. Limpers there were 
among them, and blinded eyes and armless shoulders. They came 
to recognize a new Emperor in the nephew of the Emperor they had 
served. Many of them wore their old uniforms, which had been the 
terror of nations in the glorious days of France. 
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" Then came along an officer of rank in full scarlet uniform, attended 
by some other officers, passing along in review of the line. ' Ugh ! 
see the Englishman,' I heard all about me. At last orders were given 
to shoulder, then present arms, and I knew the cortege was near. First 
came a body of officers mounted, of all sorts of uniforms. Then a 
space, then alone, on a dark cream-colored horse, Majesty itself, clothed 
in green and gold. His person is fair-proportioned and middling. 
His face wears a very amiable and benevolent expression, which is 
not at all marred, but rather softened, by a heavy light-brown mus- 
tache and imperial. A few cried ' Vive FEmpereur,' but more took 
off their hats and said nothing. He returned the salutes by lifting his 
hat frequently and gracefully, and also, as the papers will say, I sup- 
pose, ^ graciously.' On each side of the line a woman rushed between 
the soldiers and extended to him a bouquet ; he wheeled his horse, 
raised his hat, but police officers were ready to take both bouquets and 
women out of the way. Following him came another motley throng 
of officers, and a corps of cavalry ended the scene. At the palace door 
he was received, I believe, by Prince Jerome Bonaparte and others, 
but I did not go to see, for my French lesson hour was come, and I 
hurried home, where I found M. Fouche waiting for me." 

Although he made some journeys, chiefly on foot, the young 
student passed his two years mainly in Paris and in Heidelberg, 
studying French and German. He wrote home constantly, 
describing the life about him and the little adventures he met 
in his walks, often illustrating his letters with sketches and 
maps ; he made a few acquaintances, chiefly among the Amer- 
icans with whom he was thrown, and he commented to some 
extent upon the social and political life which went on about 
him. But, after all, he carried with him to Europe the tastes 
and habits which marked himan Cambridge as a bookish man. 
He spent a fair share of his allowance in buying English, 
French, and German books ; he read steadily, and as his 
father was building a new house in Blackstone Square, at 
the South End of Boston, he sent home letter after letter full 
of suggestions and drawings for the arrangement and equip- 
ment of the library on which he hud set his heart. 

Yet the most noticeable characteristic of this full commimi- 
cation with his home is the testimony it bears to the singularly 
filial nature of the writer. I have pointed out the independ- 
ence of mind which he displayed, but this independence never 
extended to his relations with his father and mother. The 
warm affection with which he regarded them had, to the very 
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end, a strong infusion of a genuine Roman pietas. Until his 
removal to Cambridge in 1880, he was one of his father's 
household, and lived there as a son in manly subjection. 

Meanwhile he was working at translations and essays and 
poems, cherishing the desire to lead the productive life of a 
man of letters, but very sensitive to possible criticism. His 
plan of action supposed a return to America for further inde- 
pendent study, and a later visit to Europe with his family, 
when he would take his degree at Heidelberg. '' I am work- 
ing very hard now," he writes to his father January 28, 1854, 
" and when I get home shall have abundant matter for a 
volume of original and translated poetry and criticism which 
I think may not be unworthy. However, it shall not see the 
light at any risk on your part. Don't say a wo]*d of it to any 
one. I am pretty well concluded, if I am to succeed in any 
line, it will be in that of literature ; and if perseverance and 
earnest endeavor can make success, it shall be mine. I am 
not sanguine for pecuniary success, for that may not come 
with fame, if fame itself come ; but it may bring something, 
and if you still afford me that assistance you have never de- 
nied, I hope one day to be able to give you the satisfaction of 
knowing that, if not repaid in kind, it is in something that 
grants you a full share of gratification. If I have any other 
ostensible business in life than literature, we shall decide upon 
it hereafter. Many things may happen to open something for 
me here or there." 

He received in reply from his father the customary caution 
against relying on his pen for support, and acquiescing in this 
counsel, he returned to the book he had been planning. " I 
have got a volume," he writes, '' as good as completed on 
German poetry, with translations. You will not mention it to 
any one. It is of a character that will meet with success if it 
is well done. I have done the best I could ; and as far as I 
can judge from the effect of it on those here who have seen it, 
it is not badly done, — but I am not over-sanguine. I shall 
hope to put it into shape, and bring it out when at home ; 
perhaps the sequence may bring out something for my advan- 
tage : — say nothing about it." 

Mr. Winsor returned home in September, 1854, and a few 
weeks later with his father, mother, and sister moved into the 
new house which had been building in Blackstone Square, 
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where he took possession with great satisfaction of the library 
he had planned. Shortly after he wrote a long letter to the 
Baron in Heidelberg, who had been his landlord and friend, 
and used pretty much the whole of it in a description of the 
house of books in which he had now established himself. He 
had been cut off from reading for some time in the excitement 
of return and the confusion of moving, and it was with a sigh 
of pleasure that he returned to what was at this time his 
greatest delight. 

On December 18, 1855, he was married to Miss Caroline T. 
Barker, but continued for many years to live with his wife in 
his father's house. From the time of his return to America in 
1854 till 1868, he led the life of a man of letters, surrounded 
by his books, seeking and enjoying the society of those, beside 
his home circle, who had similar tastes and pursuits, and en- 
gaged actively in authorship. He published no book during 
this period, except as he was associated with the Rev. George 
H. Hepworth, the pastor of the Church of the Unity, in the 
compilation of a hymn-book for the use of the church. He 
himself wrote a hymn which was used at the installation of 
Mr. Hepworth. 

But though he did not show a book as the result of his 
literary energy, he was a most voluminous writer on literary 
themes. He began shortly after he was settled at work to 
contribute frequently to the periodicals of the day, and his 
contributions to '' The Crayon," which had been established 
by Mr. Stillman as a journal of literature and art, led soon to 
a regular engagement as literary editor ; and later he became a 
regular contributor to " The Round Table," a comprehensive 
and deliberate critical journal which led a dignified life ; he 
became also the Boston literary correspondent of the "New 
York World," when that paper was established in 1860 by 
Richard Grant White and others, with the commendable de- 
sign of making an irreproachable daily journal in New York. 

Into these periodicals, and others which I have not men- 
tioned, he poured for fourteen years a steady stream of criti- 
cism, comment, poetry, and fiction, — at least so much fiction 
as might serve for the vehicle of his thought and fancy on 
literary and artistic subjects. The book which he brought 
home from Germany, and designed as the first fruits of his 
literary endeavor, he did not publish intact, but he broke it 
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up into fragments and used the material in a variety of forms. 
He contributed, for instance, to " The Round Table " a serial, 
" The Heidelberg Brotherhood," in which a group of charac- 
ters discussed, with illustrative examples, German poetry and 
ideas, and he printed many of his translations when he was 
writing criticism and studies, which included the authors of 
the originals. The indefatigable course of reading which he 
had pursued at Cambridge, Paris, and Heidelberg, found an 
outlet in his voluminous note-books at the time, and after- 
ward in these years of desultory literary activity. 

He had, moreover, one magnum opus which he kept by 
him, and returned to again and again after his wanderings, 
and that was his " Garrick and his Contemporaries," as he 
now named the work begun in his college days. His early 
taste for the stage, and his steady interest in the eighteenth- 
century drama, made this undertaking a congenial one ; and 
I think a man of Mr. Winsor's large capacity for work and 
sincere respect for great undertakings recognized the demand 
made upon him by his nature, and in the midst of his appar- 
ently fragmentary life held to this ideal of producing a monu- 
mental book. A memorandum of his own makes it clear that 
from 1850, when he first conceived it, until September, 1864, 
when he completed a first draft, which occupies ten folio 
manuscript volumes, he never lost sight of his plan ; and that 
from February, 1860, when he began the arrangement of his 
mass of notes, until the close of 1864, he made it his chief con- 
cern. It is most probable that he would have persisted in this 
exploit and made a definite entrance into the field of literary 
history, which was all these 3^ears his favorite study, with his 
'* Garrick and his Contemporaries," which would have been a 
storehouse of information about Garrick, the stage, the man- 
ners of the time, and English literary society of the John- 
sonian period, had not his faculties been suddenly concentrated 
on another work which was to be thenceforth his daily em- 
ployment, and for the performance of which he had been 
unwittingly qualifying himself.^ 

The association which he had naturally formed with men of 
letters in Boston led to an appointment in 1866 on the Board 

1 It is possible that the appearance of Fitzgerald^s Life of Garrick, in 1868, 
had something to do in discouraging Winsor from making an effort to publish liis 
own work in the midst of his now exacting occupation. 
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of Trustees of the Boston Public Library. The next year he 
wrote a report, which Judge Chamberlain has properly desig- 
nated as a "• masterly, indeed, as an unprecedented, presenta- 
tion of all conceivable questions relating to the public libraiy 
and its constituents." ^ The report instantly attracted the 
attention of his fellow-trustees and of the interested public. 
In 1868 Mr. Jewett, the superintendent, suddenly died ; the 
second officer, Mr. Jillson, was dying of consumption. Pjompt 
action was necessary, and the trustees turned to their young 
associate — Mr. Winsor, I think, was the youngest man on 
the board at the time — and asked him to take charge of the 
library until a suitable, permanent superintendent could be 
found. In a few weeks he had so demonstrated his capability 
that he was confirmed in office. ''And thus," says Mr. Winsor, 
in a brief sketch of his life for his college class, written in 
1883, "I became a librarian. If the position of that library 
be considered a high level, it was by much the same process 
as in the Nevv^ England seaboard towns, in old times, a young 
man sometimes attained the command of a ship without an 
apprenticeship before the mast, by ' crawling in through the 
cabin windows,' that I got so conspicuous a place in the libra- 
rian's calling." 

The growth of the librarian's profession has been so rapid 
and extensive that Mr. Winsor himself, writing fifteen years 
after his entrance to it, was perhaps a trifle oblivious of the 
fact that there was at the earlier date scarcely such a thing as 
a recognized profession. A few men, like Dr. Cogswell and 
Mr. Jewett and Mr. Poole, had made independent careers for 
themselves, but the systematic work which these men had 
accomplished was pioneer work. It is hardly too much to 
say that the librarian's profession in this country, especially 
as regards great public libraries, became recognized after Mr. 
Winsor entered it, and that he was himself the leader in the 
ranks. 

In the sketch from which I have just quoted Mr. Winsor 
says simply : " Up to 1868, I was occupied in general studies, 
writing a good deal, printing but a small part of it in periodi- 
cals — an altogether aimless occupation it might have seemed, 
but it well fitted me for the occupation which in a fortuitous 

1 See Proc. Mass. Hist. Soc, November, 1897, for an interesting analysis of 
the report by Judge Cliamberlain. 
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way was forced upon me in that year." There is no doubt 
that the familiarity which he had acquired with a great 
many books in a wide range of humane literature made him 
at once a sympathetic librarian ; it would not be so easy to 
discover in his pursuits the practice which prophesied his 
ability as a great administrator. That he had the collector's 
and classifier's faculty might appear from a scrutiny of his 
note-books ; but he shunned business and seemed to be 
wholly a man of the library. I am inclined to think that the 
source of this power which he manifested was to be found in 
a certain courageous independence and directness of mind, 
illustrated by his sturdy pursuit of his own ideal as a student, 
regardless of authority, for this never degenerated into idle 
playing with books ; in the faculty of concentration which he 
possessed in a remarkable degree, and in the combination of 
great industry with swift judgment. Moreover, though Mr. 
Jewett had developed great system in his administration, the 
whole material of a public library was fresh and plastic, and 
the relation of the library to the public yet waited the for- 
mula of some one who stood in an independent relation to the 
subject. 

The conditions therefore were favorable ; and Mr. Winsor, 
bringing to his task ardor, sympathy, freshness and independ- 
ence of view, together with a maturity of mind bred of long 
conversance with books, and a well-harvested intellectual 
force, struck out at once boldly and yet not rashly. His 
report of the Examining Committee demonstrated how well 
he had made himself acquainted with the Library from the 
outside ; his management now showed how well he could 
translate his theories and speculative judgments into practical 
working. 

He remained at this post from February, 1868, to September, 
1877. He has told the story of his career there in a modest 
manner in a chapter which he was forced into writing on 
" Libraries in Boston " in the fourth volume of " The Memorial 
History of Boston," and more at length in the tenth annual 
report which he submitted to the trustees in 1877, unaware 
when he wrote it that it was to be his final report, and valu- 
able as a summary of his administration. His eminence in the 
profession at the close of this service is seen in the fact that 
when the American Library Association was formed at Phila- 

co 
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delphia in 1876 he was chosen President, an office which he 
held until 1885 ; and again in 1897, that he might represent 
the association at the international meeting in England. 

Mr. Winsor's function as a librarian both in Boston and 
Cambridge has been so fully set forth by Judge Chamberlain, 
Mr. Lane, Mr. Whitney, and others, who are especially con- 
versant with his contributions to the profession, ^ that 1 con- 
cern myself more particularly with those pursuits which he 
carried on during his librarianship, and which grew out of his 
vocation, as well as out of the habits of mind and tastes formed 
during the previous years of industrious devotion to books. 

As a part of his administration of the library, he turned to 
bibliographical details. He had the faculty of getting much 
work out of others, but it was partly because he did such a 
prodigious amount himself. In 1873 the library issued " A 
Catalogue of Books belonging to the Lower Hall of the Cen- 
tral Department in the Classes of History, Biography, and 
Travel, including the Histories of Literature, Art, Sects, etc.. 
Politics, Geography, Voyages, Sketches, and Manners and 
Customs, together with Notes for Readers under subject- 
references." It was a double-columned volume of three 
hundred pages, crowded with notes, which Mr. Winsor wrote 
himself with very little assistance, a labor that took his spare 
time for a year. This was a pioneer movement, and one of 
the chief British librarians, writing of the catalogue, said : " I 
have shown it to some of the profession here, and they are as 
much astonished at the idea as at the execution of it. I do 
not think there there will be many imitators. The labor of 
such a work must be enormous, and certainly beyond our 
resources and methods." But the example once set, and the 
usefulness of the notes demonstrated, the plan was exten- 
sively copied, so that now such annotated catalogues on large 
and small scale are the rule rather than the exception in our 
libraries. 

The accession of the Barton collection again gave zest to 

1 See especially Proc. Mass. Hist. Soc, November, 1897; The Athenaeum, 
London, November 6, 1897; The Harvard Graduates Magazine, December, 1897; 
The Library Journal, January, 1898 ; The Harvard Monthly, January, 1898; The 
American Historical Review, January, 1898; The New England Historical and 
■ Genealogical Register, July, 1898 ; The Nation, November 25, 1897 ; the Ameri- 
can Antiquarian Society Proceedings, April 27, 1898, and The Library, London, 
January, 1898. 
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his early Shakespearian pursuits, and was no doubt the imme- 
diate occasion of his publication of a large quarto volume, 
the " Bibliography of the Original Quartos and Folios of 
Shakespeare," with many facsimiles in heliotype, a costly 
work, of which only about a hundred copies got into the sub- 
scribers' hands, the rest of the edition being burned in the 
great Boston fire. 

There is little doubt that the fervor of the centennial period 
would have embraced Winsor under any conditions; his early 
researches iu town history and his boyish taste for American 
history give evidence of a native interest ; but his position at 
the Public Library at once created a potent concern which 
took shape in a practical form. He set about making the 
library a storehouse of literature connected with the rise of 
the nation. He garnered ephemeral publications, made scrap- 
books out of the more evanescent material, invited authors of 
writings upon the centennial period to deposit their manuscripts 
in the library, and availed himself of the current enthusiasm not 
only to add largely to the treasures of the library, but to bring 
all manner of literature bearing upon the subject of American 
history to the immediate attention of the public. For it was 
a cardinal principle with him, enforced from the outset of his 
connection with the library, that the treasures it contained 
should be fully accessible to readers, and that every effort 
should be made to attract readers to the library. 

It was while he was in the midst of these labors that Mr. 
Sibley, the librarian of Harvard College, resigned, becoming 
thereafter till his death in 1885 Librarian Emeritus, and the 
vacant place was offered to Mr. Winsor. He considered care- 
fully the offer, but his heart was in his Boston work ; he saw 
the great future open to the Public Library, and he elected to 
remain at his post. He was single-minded in this, but with 
his generous nature he was keenly sensitive to any act of mean- 
ness ; he had come once or twice into collision with members 
of the city government when he was administering the library, 
and he had a profound distrust of municipal politics as he saw it 
in operation. Accordingly, when he discovered, as he thought, 
an underhand opposition to him in the city government, he 
reconsidered his action, resigned his position, and accepted 
the librarianship at Harvard. 

This transfer of activity, which took place in 1877, brought 
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him into most congenial relations. He used to remark on the 
great contrast between his early and late connection with 
Harvard. As a student he was unhappy, he was miserable ; 
when he returned as an officer he was more happily placed 
than ever in his life, and his content knew no abatement. 
He found himself in a company of scholars, under the govern- 
ment of men whom he could count on unfailingly, so long 
as he was faithful in office. With his energy, and with the 
experience bought by a decade of zealous service in his pro- 
fession, he at once put into practice the few simple principles 
which lay at the basis of his conception of a library. His 
predecessor had laid emphasis on the accumulation and 
preservation of books. Winsor, without sacrificing this point, 
laid emphasis on the use of them, and not only made the 
library free to officers and students, but enlarged its constitu- 
ency, recognizing students far outside of Cambridge as guests 
of the University in this particular. In his administration he 
applied well the principles he held firmly in Boston. He added 
with care to his assistants, he familiarized himself with details, 
he did a very large amount of detailed work himself ; but he 
trusted his associates generously, and refrained from petty 
interference. 

It is not unlikely that if he had remained at the Public 
Library, he would have developed the line of historical work 
which now began to occupy so much of his attention, but he 
would have been in danger of an ignorant suspicion of negli- 
gence of duty. It is hard for even a well-trained mind to hold 
the belief that one man could be at once an efficient adminis- 
trator of a great library and so close a student, so learned a 
contributor to research, as Winsor proved himself to be. At 
Harvard he would be judged at any rate by his peers, and it is 
quite certain that in permitting himself to be di'awn into large 
enterprises of an historical nature, Winsor was feeling the im- 
pulse given to his mind by the important change which he 
made, when he came to the Harvard Library in 1877. He 
did not, however, take up his residence in Cambridge till 
1880. 

He was made a member of this Society June 14, 1877, and 
from that time his active interest botli in the Society itself and 
in the historical pursuits which it encouraged, steadily grew. 
He became Corresponding Secretary in 1881, and second Vice- 
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President in 1894.^ In 1879 he took up again in another form 
the kind of work he had done so effectively in general literature 
for the catalogue of the Public Library, and issued what he 
designed as the first of a series, " The Reader's Handbook of 
the American Revolution." 

Indeed, from this time till his death, his career is marked 
by a series of important publications. Setting aside his 
bibliographical publications in connection with the University 
Library, and disregarding his notable occasional addresses, 
his work is represented by two massive co-operative under- 
takings, and by one great series of independent studies. In 
January, 1880, he was invited to edit a comprehensive History 
of Boston on a large scale and upon a plan which was largely 
his own device. Nothing quite like the " Memorial History of 
Boston " had before been attempted, and it was followed by a 
number of more or less successful imitations. Winsor's execu- 
tive ability was clearly shown in this enterprise. He classified 
the work, assigned the parts to a large number of special 
writers, and transacted promptly and thoroughly the editorial 
business of the venture. But his labor was not confined to 
this. Besides contributing to the text, he brought to bear his 
wide reading and research in a great number of notes to the 
articles written by others, and he manipulated the whole 
material so as to produce a harmonious and homogeneous 
work. In his own brie3f sketch of his life to which I have 
referred, he summarizes his task thus: ''I secured seventy 
writers, endeavored to unify their contributions, and aimed to 
complete the publication within two years. It was completely 
finished in twenty-three months," The work as it stands com- 
prises a total of 2577 quarto pages, with a large number of 
maps, portraits, facsimiles, and other illustrations. 

1 The list of historical and cognate societies into which Mr. Winsor was elected 
includes tlie Minnesota Historical Society, the Royal Geographical Society of 
London, Old Colony Historical Society, Historical Society of Pennsylvania, Vir- 
ginia Historical Society, Rhode Island Historical Society, American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences, Western Reserve Historical Society, Essex Institute, Mary- 
land Historical Society, Literary and Historical Society of Quebec, Georgia 
Historical Society, American Philosophical Society, American Antiquarian 
Society, State Historical Society of Wisconsin, Bunker Hill Monument Associa- 
tion, New England Historic-Genealogical Society, Connecticut Historical Society, 
Royal Society of Canada, and many others. He was Honorarv Member of * B k] 
Harvard University, President of the American Historical Association, and re- 
ceived the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws from the University of Michigan 
in 1887, and from Williams College in 1893. 
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The success of this venture not only encouraged the pub- 
lishers, but led Mr. Winsor to see the possibility of applying 
the same method to the far more comprehensive field of the 
continent, and he drew up a scheme for "A Narrative and Crit- 
ical History of America." '' The main purpose of the book," 
he wrote, not long after the scheme was set afoot, '' was to set 
forth a bibliographical and critical record of all the sources of 
the history of the American continent down to the middle of 
the present century, and writers in this country and in Europe 
were to be secured whose studies had lain in the particular 
fields of their several chapters." It was evident from the start 
that Winsor laid emphasis upon the critical side of the work ; 
that was indeed the great reason for the enterprise, and it was 
in this field that his position and his own acquirements ren- 
dered him peculiarly apt as editor. The combination indeed 
was a most ingenious one, for it enabled him to present 
monographs that were not isolated, to appeal to the only 
buying class that could be relied on, that of the general reading 
public, and yet to make the work serve its main object, that of 
aiding the close student. 

Mr. Winsor showed himself in this task a masterly editor. 
He was more than once callecJ upon to edit, almost to the 
point of re-writing, the narrative, and he enriched the bibliog- 
raphies prepared by others from the almost inexhaustible stores 
to which he had access, besides in many instances constructing 
the whole apparatMS criticus. He showed great skill in the 
matter of illustration, following a clearly defined policy in 
making the engravings serve as documentary evidence, but his 
specific contribution in this respect was in the abundance and 
importance of his maps and plans. 

He early perceived the great assistance rendered by cartog- 
raphy to history. His attention had been drawn to the subject 
more particularly by his work during the centennial period, 
and when engaged on " The Memorial History of Boston " ; but 
the interest in map drawing was one of the very eailiest which 
he displa3^ed. He made maps of Duxbury when a school-boy. 
He both collected and made maps when travelling in this 
country, and afterward when a student in Europe. Now, 
when superintending the history of a new continent, where 
every successive discovery was registered by a map, and when 
familiarizing himself with the University library, singularly 
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rich, for a library of its size and age, in maps and charts, he 
rapidly became an expert in the science. I am not sure that 
any single feature of Winsor's career marks so well his extra- 
ordinary power of marshalling his forces at need, and employ- 
ing them steadily in one great direction. From the apparently 
aimless, desultory life of a reader and collector of books, he 
stepped rapidly into the front rank of professional librarians. 
From the position of an historical compiler and bibliographer, 
having need of maps, he came in a very few years to be the 
leading cartographer in the United States. 

Indeed, this science of cartography, into which, with all his 
load of daily work, he threw himself so confidently, gave the 
leading impulse to what was the crowning work of his life, 
the four volumes in which he traced the development of 
geographical knowledge of North America, from the first 
voyage of Columbus to the movement which defined the trans- 
Mississippi region and the Pacific coast. Here were history 
and geography commingled, as they had been in actual fact, 
with geographical evolution the backbone of the structure. 
No one who has had the pleasure of hearing Winsor, before a 
blackboard, trace the successive steps in geographical discovery, 
making the outline of the country gradually emerge froi^ a 
series of broken lines of march, could fail to see what a living 
reality his imagination had made out of the disconnected nar- 
ratives of voyagers and explorers. In all this work he showed 
the same independent, first-hand order of mind which had 
characterized him from boyhood. He listened attentively to 
all that men, books, and charts had to tell him, but the results 
which he set down were his own. 

The wonder never ceased how Winsor could carry on all 
the research required for the publication of his learned works 
and yet be the admirable executive officer he was. He made 
the library the working centre of the University, and his own 
room there was the resort of oflScers and visitors. He was 
ready also to put his learnins^ at the service of students in an 
informal order. President Eliot has referred to the part which 
he took in direct teaching. The whole incident was character- 
istic of Winsor. He invited students to form a class, and then 
he opened the door to some older men and to some young 
women, not as formal students but as his own guests. He 
relied on their interest in his subject, and made them fellow- 
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students with himself. His own success in what may be 
called private study of a college course led him to undervalue 
the rules and sanctions of the academic life, and he set slight 
store by examinations, as he was indifferent to the degree 
which stood as the end of examinations. When the time 
came for his class to be examined, Winsor was in the library 
attending to his own special work. He was sent for as a 
necessary part of the proceeding. At first he refused attend- 
ance, but on being urged he relented and got his class out of 
the room, where they were awaiting him, into the corridor. 
They stood in a row, and their teacher called on the first one 
to mention what part of the course had most interested him. 
That question was answered, and he proceeded to put it to the 
next, and the next, and so down the row. Each student was 
prepared, and each accordingly was marked A by the examiner. 
The mathematician who computes rank protested against such 
a result, but Winsor was inexorable, and left the authorities to 
devise their own way for reckoning the contribution made to 
the rank of each. 

The course which he had undertaken to give was in the 
field of cartography as exegetical of history, which had now 
become his main pursuit. Not only his publications, but his 
correspondence, had marked him out as an expert, and his 
services were more than once called for by the United States 
government, notably in the Bering Sea dispute, and from time 
to time during 1896, when he was repeatedly summoned by 
the commissioners appointed to investigate and report upon 
the true divisional line between the Republic of Venezuela 
and British Guiana. The report written by Mr. Winsor bears 
the title, " Report on the Maps of the Oiinoco-Essequibo 
Region." 

He had earlier served the State as an expert in bibliographi- 
cal matters, for he was appointed by Governor Robinson of 
Massachusetts in 1884, one of five commissioners to investigate 
the condition of the records, files, papers and documents in 
the State Department, and served in this capacity till his 
death. He edited the first report made by the commissioners 
to the legislature, dated January 31, 1885. 

The occasional journeys which Mr. Winsor made to Europe, 
one of them being of a year's length when he resided chiefly 
in England and Italy, brought him into personal relations with 
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many scholars and men of letters ; his reputation and his 
achievements gave a solid ground for this association, and the 
letters which he wrote to the "New York Nation" during his 
sabbatical year give an agreeable impression of the visits whicli 
he made to great libraries and collections ; but he had a grow- 
ing disinclination to travel, and changes in his own intimate 
life, the death of his father and still more the death of his only 
daughter, instead of making him restless, confirmed his dispo- 
sition to stay at home. He was an immediate neighbor of Mr. 
Charles Deane, building his house indeed on land which Mr. 
Deane sold him out of his estate, and during the lifetime of 
the older scholar the two were in daily converse. Wiien Mr. 
Parkman died, Mr. Winsor gave by request an address at the 
commemoration in Sanders Theatre. He was constant as an 
attendant at the meetings of the Historical Society, and pre- 
sided with great effect over the meetings of the Thursday 
Evening Club, his office calling for much more than the intro- 
duction of speakers, since it was left to him to arrange for 
speakers and often he was compelled at the last moment to 
fill gaps in the list. Many a time he went to Boston, uncer- 
tain if one of the three speakers he had engaged could keep 
his appointment, and prepared for the emergency by a port- 
folio under his arm, or a well-ordered speech in his head. 

The readiness with which he met emergencies of this sort 
was of a piece with the quickness of his mind in all his occu- 
pations, and its alertness at will. He had a most capacious 
and serviceable memory ; it was a pleasure to see it respond 
to a sudden demand. Some question would be flung out, call- 
ing for the straightening out of some tangle. Winsor would 
sit brooding a moment, unconsciously tap his forehead, and 
then, at first threading his way cautiously, would move for- 
ward at a steadily bolder pace, as the facts marshalled tliem- 
selves in his mind, and end by clearing the whole subject of 
obscurities. 

in the congenial life which he led in Cambridge and Boston, 
showing great and unpretentious hospitality in his own house, 
and belonging to two or three social and literary clubs — he 
had no interest in institutional club life — he found relaxation 
and abundant occupation for such hours as were not given to 
professional work. His play was intellectual. He cared 
nothing for music and in his mature life was indifferent to the 

61 
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theatre, but he loved the touch and go of witty intercourse, 
and more than once entertained himself with contributions to 
the gayety of his neighbors. He wrote a skit for the mystifi- 
cation of a club to which he belonged in Cambridge, and 
elaborated it afterward in a saucy publication entitled " Was 
Shakespeare Shapleigh ? " and he amused the Thursday Even- 
ing Club once, after it had been regaled by a serious dis- 
closuie of a cry[)t()gramic Shakespeare, with a clever parody 
in which he demonstrated, by similar evidence drawn from a 
literal analysis of a few lines of Milton's Paradise Lost, that 
the authorship of the poem by Edward Everett Hale was 
ingeniously imbedded in the verse. 

The veisifier's art, which had engrossed a good deal of his 
attention in his student days, became a pastime with him in 
his later days, and especially he used it in the playful exhibi- 
tion of his friendly nature. Theie was a child, the daughter 
of a friend and neighbor, who had the happy fortune to share 
his birthday, and year by year, as the anniversary came round, 
he never failed to send her some little gift, always tied in the 
love knot of a sonnet or other verse, now serious, now jocose. 
Those who saw Winsor on this side, knowing his reserve, his 
undemonstrative but never cold nature, his immovable fidelity 
to his fiiends, to whom he rendered great services as if they 
were the merest trifles, will always unconsciously find that 
sunny side of him turned toward tliem, however heartily they 
may join the world in praising the librarian and scholar. 

He died at his home in Cambridge, October 22, 1897. 
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GEORGE S. HALE, A.M. 

BY ARTHUR B. ELLIS. 



In the earlier years of the nineteenth century the town of 
Keene occupied much the same position, socially and com- 
mercially, in the State of New Hampshire that Northampton 
held in Massachusetts. Its isolated position fostered a natural 
growth and sturdy self-reliance. Any one who remembers 
Keene in the old days and at the same time is at all fa- 
miliar with the story of Northampton (that beautiful town in 
the Connecticut valley, less than fifty miles distant from its 
northern neighbor), as told by Mrs. Lesley in her '' Recollec- 
tions of my Mother," will see the point of comparison. Sixty 
years ago no railroad connected the New Hampshire town 
with the New England sea-coast. In a school-boy letter from 
George S. Hale to his father, dated Exeter, New Hampshire, 
Thursday evening, October 14, 1839, he writes: " Speaking of 
going home . . . there is a railroad progressing from here to 
Haverhill by which when opened you can go to Boston by 
railroad, and then to Nashua from Boston, thence to Keene. I 
don't know that it will be finished so soon that I can go home 
that way ; if not, I can go to Haverhill by stage, thence to Bos- 
ton, etc., by railroad." An article on Keene, by Mr. Francis 
S. Fiske, an old friend of Mr. Hale, in the " New England 
Magazine " for October, 1897, contains a reference to the com- 
petition which finally (in 1848) connected the place by rail, 
doubly, with distant parts. 

^ With this town of southwestern New Hampshire were iden- 
tified people who followed the higher callings of life, in many 
instances attaining eminence. As an instance of intellectual 
alertness, Mr. Fiske, in the article referred to, says : " ' Sartor 
Resartus ' was read and commented on [in Keene] before it 
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was generally known in England, and before the letters of 
Emerson had brought it into notice here/' 

In this beautiful town of Keene, " in the valley of the 
Ashuelot," George Silsbee Hale was born, September 24, 1825. 
His second name, " Silsbee,'' was in honor of Nathaniel Sils- 
bee, of Salem, Massachusetts, who was a contemporary of his 
father in Congress. George was the third and youngest child 
of Salma and Sarah Kellogg (King) Hale. The father of 
George Hale was a man of fine character and attainment. He 
served in Congress as a representative from New Hampshire. 
As an author he is specially known by a History of the United 
States. This work, though now superseded, for a long time 
met with great success. It was often published, editions ap- 
pearing not only in this country but also abroad, — in London, 
in 1826, 1827, 1836, and 1848 ; in Aberdeen in 1848. 

" Descendants of Thomas Hale," a large and admirable work 
compiled by Hon. Robert Safford Hale, an eminent represen- 
tative of the ancestral stock, contains a sketch of Hon. Salma 
Hale, which was written by George S. Hale. This account 
shows that Mr. Salma Hale " took an early and active interest 
in promoting temperance, education, and the abolition of slav- 
ery, and in the Unitarian movement. While in Congress he 
opposed the Missouri Compromise, and lived to see the politi- 
cal and religious theories and reforms which he advocated 
when they were unpopular, accepted and powerful in the 
nation." 

In an account of Sarah King Hale, dated Boston, May, 
1896, written by one of the family for the " Mount Yernon 
Ladies' Association of the Union," bound with a portrait of 
Mrs. Hale and a copy of her address " To the Women of 
New Hampshire," on behalf of Mount Yernon, some mention 
of her birth, ancestry, and great personal attraction is given. 
'' Mrs. Hale was born in Boston, Massachusetts, August 31, 
1798 ; the daughter of Seth and Susannah King. Her grand- 
uncle, Captain Seth King, was a captain in the old French 
War, assisted in the capture of Havana under Duke of 
Albemarle and Admiral Pocock, in 1762, and died in New 
York in that year. His sword is in the possession of her son. 

" Miss King at an early age lost her parents, and came under 
the care of Miss Catharine Fiske, who for many years was 
the head of a school for girls in Keene, of the highest reputa- 
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tion. Hon. Salmon P. Chase, afterwards Chief Justice of the 
United States, was a pupil of Miss King." 

Speaking of her home after she married Mr. Salma Hale, it 
is further said : '' Their home at Keene was long the seat of 
intellectual culture and Cordial hospitality, so that when the 
[Mount Vernon] Association was founded she seemed a fitting 
choice for its first representative in the State, and earnestly 
engaged in the work." 

The mother of George Hale was a beautiful representative 
of New England womanhood. She had rare personal attrac- 
tions. So jvidespread was the graceful spell which she wove 
that the county gentry, tradition says, rode long distances to 
Keene to see the charming lady. Late in life, even, she did 
not ] se a vivacity of temperament. "• Dancing on the green," 
tliat picturesque form of country amusement (which, as many 
remember, not so long ago was part of the Class-Day celebra- 
tion at Harvard College), was continued by Mrs. Hale, outside 
the house in Keene, down to a period of her life when it was 
not usual in that part of the world to indulge in such form of 
entertainment. 

At the same time the mother of George Hale was a gentle- 
woman, whose ideas of Christian nurture seemed to be in keep- 
ing with the sober standards of the day. In a little note 
addressed to '' Master George S. Hale," who is at school in 
Walpole, New Hampshire, she writes : " I will copy for you 
these lines, which you may commit to memory, and repeat to 
yourself every morning. 

" Oh ! dear mamma, I wish I was a King, 

How I should Uke to sit upon a throne. 
It would be such a wondrous clever thing 

To rule and have a city of my own. 
That you may do, my boy, and shed no blood, 

Nor quarrel with your neighbour for the thing. 
Rule your own self, govern your life, be good ; 

That is your Kingdom, then yourself a King." 

The name of " Sarah King Hale, Vice-Regent for New Hamp- 
shire," is signed to a printed "Appeal" (before mentioned), 
dated Keene, November 16, 1858, which was issued " To the 
Women of New Hampshire," on behalf of the movement for 
the preservation of Mount Vernon. 

With these antecedents, it is not strange that in later life 
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the son George should have shown a peculiar and character- 
istic prominence in philanthropic work. His early education 
was in New Hampshire. At the age of nine he was taught 
at Walpole, about twelve miles north of Keene, on the Con- 
necticut River ; then in Concord, and, finally, entered Phillips 
Exeter Academy, September 13, 1839, when about fourteen 
years of age. Phillips Exeter at that time, as later, bore a 
high reputation as a preparatory institution for college. 

As a boy, one of his friends says, he had tremendous strug- 
gles with bursts of passion. His great strength finally secured 
the mastery. This circumstance is referred to simply as show- 
ing that the quiet and gentle firmness which characterized his 
mature life was all the more noble as the result of a severe 
self-discipline. 

He entered Harvard at less than fifteen years of age. The 
college course was marked with high honor. He belonged to 
what may be called a literary set of young men, who aspired 
to something beyond mere social prestige, though by no means 
scorning the privileges of simple good-fellowship. The elab- 
orate report of " The Class of 1844," prepared by Edward 
Wheelwright, shows that George S. Hale took a prominent 
place in college, both in scholarship and socially. He stood 
among " the first eight of the Phi Beta Kappa in 1842," and 
graduated with high rank. 

In a letter to his father while an undergraduate, he gives an 
account of the famous Cap and Town affair, between Boston 
teamsters and Harvard students. " I presume you have seen 
'ere this occasional notices of difficulties arising from our wear- 
ing ' Oxford Caps.' There has been a good deal of excitement 
about it, and I have not the least doubt that had there been a 
contest between us and the ' rowdies,' some one or more than 
one would have been killed. I have hitjierto escaped any in- 
jury. I had the pleasure on Saturday of having a mob of 
some two hundred tagging at my heels, hooting, hissing, etc., 
but no one touched me. Probably you will get as good an 
idea of the whole affair from the newspapers as I can give 
you. I will only add, what I have not seen noticed there yet, 
that some diabolical wretch, probably a ' rowdy,' set fire to 
Massachusetts Hall last night Monday, and that combustibles 
were discovered ready disposed for ignition in Hollis H. The 
truckmen, etc., have threatened to come out here and attack 
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US ; possibly they may yet, and if they do, in all probability 
some blood will be shed." 

Among his correspondents of early life are included Francis 
Parkman, George S. Emerson, and William Barstow. Mr. 
Hale was specially intimate through life with Francis Park- 
man, Benjamin Apthorp Gould, Francis E. Parker, Henry W. 
Torrey, Josiah Parsons Cooke, Francis S. Fiske, and General 
Edward A. Wild. Between Mr. Fiske and Mr. Hale a rare 
bond of friendship existed, with the milestones frequently 
marked by charming little notes and greetings in prose and 
verse.. This friendship began in earliest childhood at Keene. 

After graduation, Mr. Hale seems to have been in an un- 
settled frame of mind as to the calling which he should follow. 
Standing on the threshold of active life, he writes thus to 
George S. Emerson, in a letter dated Keene, November 4, 
1844 : " I am still ' in wandering mazes lost ' ; the pulpit now 
finds favor in my eyes, and now the bar. Heaven grant I may 
see my way clear soon, for this indecisive state is an excessively 
disagreeable one. Sometimes I think nothing can be more 
productive of true happiness than to engage earnestly and 
devotedly in laboring for the good of mankind, to offer up 
oneself a whole burnt offering, as Channing says, to the human 
race, but there is a question whether after all the ministry 
offers the best opportunity for this." 

In another letter to Emerson, dated Keene, February 25, 
1845, replying to one from Emerson, offering him encourage- 
ment to enter the ministry, he discusses the subject at great 
length, as one intimate friend does with another, egotistically, 
as he is aware ; at the close asking Emerson in "replies" "if 
possible [to] be more egotistical." In this letter occur these 
prophetic words : " One good determination, however, I have 
reached and mean to rest upon, whatever I may be, to have 
for my first object the good of those around me — of all man- 
kind. My meditations confirm me in this, though leaving me 
uncertain in everything else." 

Mr. Hale stayed in Keene for one year after graduation, then 
returned to Cambridge and studied one year at the Law School. 
His first employment of a definite kind in active life seems to 
have been that of a school teacher. He accepted a position 
in a private establishment for young ladies, at Richmond, 
Virginia. 
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At this time and later, weakness of the eyes caused much 
annoyance. The preceptress of this school was Mrs. A. M. 
Mead. Her son, Edward C. Mead, of Keswick, Albemarle 
County, Virginia, who as a boy and later knew Mr. Hale, in 
a letter to Mrs. Hale refers to this period. He speaks in un- 
qualified terms of the assistance which Mr. Hale rendered to 
his mother in the management of the school. He refers to 
" the wonderful success which his genius gave it." With 
Mrs. Mead or Mrs. Chalmers (her later married name) Mr. 
Hale kept up a life-long and intimate correspondence, frag- 
ments of which remain. This new experience, brief as it was, 
— lasting about eighteen months, — marks a certain epoch, 
giving the young man a glimpse outside of puritan New 
England and thus enlarging his views. 

At the close of the service as school teacher at Richmond, 
Mr. Hale travelled extensively in Europe. In one part of his 
journeyings, a friend and he had exciting experiences, "• thrill- 
ing adventures," " hair-breadth escapes." Italy was struggling 
with Austria at the time, 1848-49. During the latter year 
Mr. Hale and his classmate, Mr., afterwards the distinguished 
General, Edward A. Wild, of Brookline, as fellow travellers, 
" were taken (so it is recorded in Mr. Wheelwright's report of 
the Class of 1844) alternately for Austrian and Italian spies, 
were once arrested as deserters, and at another time as rob- 
bers." Interesting accounts of travels appeared at this time 
from his pen in two newspapers. One of these newspapers 
was the " New York Tribune," and the name of the other was 

the '' Republican," perhaps the '' Boston Republican," 

but not, as might be supposed, the " Springfield RepubHcan." 

In spite of the opinion of a German doctor, who told him 
that he would never be able to use his eyes, that he would be 
blind before he was twenty-five, or words to that effect, soon 
after this interview he found relief. He writes from '' Gra- 
fratli, October 4, 1849," ^s follows : " I wrote you some days 
since; and in a few days you will, I am sure, be made happy 
by the joyous news I then gave you of the recovery of my 
eyes, and I am equally so to be able to confirm it anew." The 
'M-ecovery" was by no means complete. Trouble with his 
eyes continued through life. 

On arriving home, Mr. Hale began the practice of law in 
Boston. He thus became one of that distinguished company 
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from different parts of New England who contributed so much 
to the intellectual prestige whiuh characterized the Boston of 
half a century ago, including, among her adopted sons, Long- 
fellow, Webster, Jeremiah M^^son, Peleg Chandler, Andrew 
Preston Peabody, Thomas Starr King, and Francis E. Parker. 
In earlier years Mr. Hale had an office at No. 4 Court Street, 
which became the headquarters of many prominent men. The 
same building and its occupants formed the material for some 
remarks by him before the Bostonian Society many years after 
(nam Jy, in 1890). 

Now began a busy life of public and private service, cover- 
ing nearly half a century. As one looks over the records at 
hand, not scant, yet too meagre to do full justice to all the 
disinterested offices which he rendered, it is hard to know just 
where to lay the emphasis. 

Mr. Hale held but few offices in public life, though he gave 
so much time to work which promoted the commonweal. In 
1857, 1863, and 1864 he served in the Common Council of the 
City of Boston, in 1863 and 1864 as its Presid'^nt. He was 
an Overseer of the Poor for the City of Boston six years, 
1865-71. In 1876 he was appointed on ''A Commission . . . 
to consider the treatment of the poor" of Boston, and the 
exhaustive report, which received wide notice (being referred 
to authoritatively in England, for example), is recognized as 
substantially the work of Mr. Hale. 

Although Mr. Hale did not come prominently before the 
public in political office, one service deserves mention, as 
showing that he held the confidence and esteem which are 
necessary for the honorable fulfilment of high position. At 
the request of Governor Andrew, Mr. Hale visited Washing- 
ton in order to secure for the colored troops what they would 
have got in pay if they had been '' white troops." With this 
object in view, he called upon President Lincoln and others 
and made his appeal. The errand bore fruit, although the 
fulfilment of its purpose was postponed. Part of one of the 
inscriptions on the monument to Colonel Shaw and his fellow- 
soldiers says that the men in the ranks " served without pay 
for eighteen months till given that of white troops." Many 
years after the war, when the presentation of this memorial 
took place, the incident of his mission seems to have been 
brought anew to the mind of Mr. Hale. He told the story, 
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for the first time, to one who, though familiar with his public 
services, was not aware of this event. 

Like so many Massachusetts men, George S. Hale showed 
his political independence at a critical time. He cut loose 
from the old moorings and put out into the open waters ; yet, 
in the words of Seneca, applied by Lowell to the famous leader 
of a great party, Mr. Hale in his course may be said to have 
kept his rudder true. As '' one of the vice-presidents of the 
Committee of One Hundred," he gave his support to the inde- 
pendent movement in politics of 1884 in support of Giover 
Cleveland. 

As a supporter of woman suffrage, Mr. Hale persevered in 
holding the argument to high ideals. Speaking of the position 
which George S. Hale took on this question. Colonel Tliomas 
Wentworth Higginson wrote as follows in 1882 : " There is no 
doubt that it defeated a man of conspicuous ability who advo- 
cated it; a lawyer of such high standing at the Suffolk bar 
that he would unquestionably, if elected, have been the high- 
est legal authority in the [Massachusetts] House of Represen- 
tatives. It was the boast of those who voted down George S. 
Hale, in the nominating convention of his district, that he was 
defeated because of his woman suffiage opinions.'' 

As a lawyer, Mr. Hale had a prominent position. He repre- 
sented the American, later the Western Union, Telegraph 
Company, for twenty-five years or more, and held appoint- 
ments as " Clerk and Solicitor of the Boston and Worcester 
Railroad Corporation from February, 1857, to December 1, 
1867, and Solicitor of the Boston and Albany Railroad Com- 
pany from December 1, 1867, to 1871." For ten years longer, 
namely, until 1880-81, he served as counsel for the Boston and 
Albany Railroad. 

One who knew Mr. Hale professionally better than any one 
else says that he was " acute " as a lawyer. Mr. Hale was what 
is known as " a case lawyer." He saw one point and clung to 
it, preferring to make up his mind after a careful study of 
the cases in order to be sure of his ground. He was seldom 
wrong on an opinion which he had gained by patient investi- 
gation. His judgment, in other words, was formed slowly, as 
a rule, but when once shaped, it was almost certain to be 
right. No will which Mr. Hale made has ever been broken. 
His accurateness was once vouched for by Mr. William G. 
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Russell, an eminent Boston lawyer. On one occasion, " a 
certain railroad contract was read to him, in the course of 
business. ' George Hale wrote that,' said Mr. Russell. ' Yes,' 
was the reply ; ' but how did you know it ? ' ' Because there 
is not a single clause in it which can mean more than one 
thing.' " 

His private practice was large, growing more and more of a 
fiduciary character. Yet, when all is told, with all his marked 
and undoubted legal ability and high reputation in his profes- 
sion, to most of his friends it is outside the law that he is 
specially remembered. The poetic element seemed to charac- 
terize largely and impel a nature which was more prone to 
fight the hosts of darkness with '' the sword of Gidqon " than 
to engage in legal contest, however honorable. 

Mr. Hale was admitted to practice in Virginia during his 
residence in that State. He entered the Suffolk bar by cer- 
tification from Virginia, January 4, 1850. At the time of his 
death, Mr. Hale was "senior member of the Boston bar in 
active practice," Mr. Causten Browne then succeeding to the 
honor. 

For a long time the name of George S. Hale will be remem- 
bered as belonging to one who was willing to give wise counsel 
and take prudent forethought for others, often with slender, if 
any, requital for a service rendered. The late Mr. Thomas 
P. Ring, one of those liberal-minded and noble representatives 
of the Roman Catholic fold who, like Bishop Cheverus, have 
done so much to help on a true Christian brotherhood, told the 
following story at a meeting of "The Conference of Child- 
Helping Societies," held in memory of Mr. Hale : " I recall 
that at one hearing at the State House before the Committee 
on Charities, when Mr. Hale had offered a bill for the separa- 
tion of the poor from the criminals by giving to the Overseers 
of the Poor the care of the almshouses, some one taunted him 
as being 'the paid counsel for a lot of disturbers.' Mr. Hale 
quietly turned on him with the remark, ' I trust this is not the 
last time I shall give unpaid and willing service to the poor of 
Boston.'" 

The influence which Mr. Hale exerted by such disinterested 
service as is above mentioned, no doubt, shaped the course 
of important public action. It revealed the man behind his 
words. One case is specially noteworthy. His earnestness 
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prevented the passage of an Act providing for sectarian sup- 
port by public bounty. After the Charity Committee of the 
Massachusetts Legislature had reported in favor of $10,000 
for the House of the Good Shepherd, Mr. Hale made a speech 
" before the Finance Committee which reversed the decision 
of the Charity Committee." Not only was the $10,000 not 
given, but his remarks, it is thought, made a deep i^r^pres- 
sion on the minds of *' some of the most ardent Catholics 
present." 

As presiding officer of various organized societies, Mr. Hale 
delivered many able and instructive addresses. He was elected 
President of the American Unitarian Association eight times, 
serving '' a longer period than any of his predecessors " ; 
President of the Boston Children's Aid Society from October 
1, 1886, to the time of his death; President of the Board of 
Trustees for Phillips Exeter Academy from 1885 to 1893 ; 
President of the Massachusetts Reform Club in 1895, 1896, 
ar.d 1897, and President of the Union Club of Boston from 
1895 to July, 1897, holding both offices to the time of his 
death ; for more than seventeen years he was one of the 
Trustees of the Massachusetts General Hospital ; for a long 
period he was Trustee and then Vice-President of the Perkins 
Institution and Massachusetts School for the Blind ; he was 
the first President of the Conference of Child-Helping Socie- 
ties, holding the office until the time of his death ; and 
Chairman of the Standing Committee of the First Church in 
Boston in 1894 and 1896. 

The esteem in which he was held for certain high qualifica- 
tions received recognition abroad. He was a delegate (as the 
following testimonial shows) at Paris in 1889 at an inter- 
national conference of charities. 

Boston, June 26, 1889. 
To Dr. Thulie, 

General Secretary of the Congress of Public Assistance, Paris, France. 

Sir, — I take great pleasure in commending to you Hon. George 
S. Hale of this city, wlio proposes, as an affiliated member, to partici- 
pate in the proceedings of the congress of which you are the general 
secretary. 

Mr. Hale is a man of the highest character and of the stanchest integ- 
rity. He has made a thorough study of charities and all that relates to 
them, and he has practically engaged in relieving the unfortunate and 
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ill correcting the criminal. He has the additional advantage of speak- 
ing French fluently. 

I am yours very respectfully, 

(Signed) Oliver Ames, 

Governor of Massachusetts, 

Mr. Hale took a prominent part at this cosmopolitan gather- 
ing from twenty-six nations. In the conference he was both 
an essayist and a debater. Towards the close he made the 
following address extemporaneously, using the French lan- 
guage, as in all that he contributed : — 

CoNGRis International d'Assistance, 
Seance du Samedi, 3 Aoiit. 

M. le Dr. Thulie, secretaire general. Le Congres sera clos ce soir 
. . . je dois vous remercier de votre bienveillance ; bien des erreurs 
ont ete commises par les organisateurs et vous avez eu Texquise 
delicatesse d'avoir I'air de ne pas vous en apercevoir. 

M. Hale. Mesdames, messieurs, je voudrais pouvoir m'exprimer 
avec toute la purete de la langue frangaise, pour vous dire combien 
nous avons ete touche de vos delicates attentions h. notre egard. Tous 
ici, vous etes venues apporter votre experience, votre devouement a la 
solution de ces questions dont dependent plus que la politique, Texist- 
ence des nations. (Tres bien.) A vous, mes coUegues fran^ais, je 
dirai que nous n'ouhlions pas, aux Etats Unis, que c'est a I'assistance de 
la France que nous devons notre existence nationale. Aussi marchons 
nous sur ses traces le plus que nous pouvons, mais nous sommes jeunes 
encore et il faut nous donner quelque temps pour atteindre nos devan- 
ciers. Dans trois ans, nous feterons Tanniversaire de la decouverte de 
r Am^rique par Christophe Colomb ; je vous invite tous a venir a cette 
epoque au congres, nous decouvrir de nouveau.'' (Bravos. Applau- 
dissements.) 

The list of historical, literary, charitable, and other organi- 
zations to which Mr. Hale belonged is unusually long. It 
includes, besides our own Society, the New England Historic- 
Genealogical, the New Hampshire Historical, and the American 
Historical societies; Social Science Association; American 
Statistical Association ; Society for Psychical Research ; The 
Colonial Society of Massachusetts ; Society for Promoting 
Theological Education ; Massachusetts Congregational Chari- 
table Society ; Society for Propagating the Gospel among the 
Indians and others in North America ; St. Botolph Club of 
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Boston and Century Association of New York. Dartmouth 
College gave him an honorary A. M. Mr. Hale took great 
interest in the welfare of Phillips Exeter Academy. He was 
not only a Trustee for many years, but showed special atten- 
tion by frequent journeys to Exeter to visit the Academy and 
see the pupils. The Boston Post, in an obituary notice, says 
that " under his guidance it [Phillips Exeter Academy] has 
become one of the greatest preparatory schools in the country." 
While it is true that Mr. Hale did much in various ways to 
further the interests of the institution, it held a high reputa- 
tion long before the period to which the Post refers. 

The numerous speeches which Mr. Hale delivered on public 
occasions were thorough and admirable, often embellished with 
classical quotations and full of sound learning. One of the 
most striking and characteristic addresses which he made was 
at a meeting less than two months before he died. It was "• de- 
livered at the annual meeting of the Mohonk Arbitration Con- 
ference," June 2, 1897, under the title of " The Future of 
Arbitration." This short address coming so late in his life 
is an unusually strong contribution to the efforts to promote 
peace and good-will among all men. 

In the field of literature, more strictly defined, his work was 
limited, no doubt, by the necessities of a busy life. The speci- 
mens which he left show the same thoroughness and often 
poetic touch which characterized his public addresses. The 
list includes memoirs of Harry Hibbard, Joel Parker, Theron 
Metcalf, and Martin Brimmer. Without disparaging the 
merits of other verse which he composed, only one selection 
is here made. Mr. Hale wrote the following poem in honor 
of his classmate, Dr. Benjamin Apthorp Gould, who had 
just come home after completing a wonderful record as 
astronomer in the service of the Argentine Republic: — 

Bright Argo brings a hero back, 
With tales of distant worlds and fair, 
Shining in skies beyond our sphere, 
Yet weighed and numbered by his care. 

Bright with the light of Southern stars, 
He seems to wear a Southern cross ; 
Fit token of the honors won 
Through toil and grief, and pain and loss. 
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The wanderer we welcome home, 
From far-off lands to us unknown, 
Which see with pride his name displayed 
On their bright skies, thus made his own. 

But not alone " The Southern Crown " 
Shall cast its halo round his head ; 
The stars he worshipped in his youth 
Their shining welcomes o'er him shed. 

May their " sweet influence " give him rest ; 
His be the honors they confer ; 
And long unsaid the fated words, — 
*' E vivis cessit stelUger ! " 
May 6, 1885. 

The memoir of Hon. Harry Hibbard, above mentioned, is 
much more than a biography of an individual. In its broad 
range the account includes sketches of leading practitioners 
contemporaneous with Mr. Hibbard. It was printed in the 
" Proceedings of the Grafton and Coos Bar Association " of 
New Hampshire in 1895. Portraits of both Hibbard and 
Hale accompany the memoir. Either singly or with others, 
Mr. Hale served as legal editor. His associates on the Boston 
Law Reporter at different times were George P. Sanger and 
John Codman. Volumes 16, 17, and 18 of the United States 
Annual Digest were edited entirely by Mr. Hale. " Use and 
Abuse of Medical Charities " is the title of a contribution which 
he sent to the American Social Science Association in Detroit 
(1875). For the " Memorial History of Boston," Mr. Hale wrote 
an elaborate article entitled " The Charities of Boston and 
Contributions to the Distressed of other Parts," and for the 
"Directory of the Charitable and Beneficent Organizations 
of Boston" a valuable legal supplement. Referring to "A 
Manual for the Overseers of the Poor in the City of Boston " 
(1866), Mr.' Robert Treat Paine, at a meeting held in memory 
of Mr. Hale, by the Conference of Child-Helping Societies, 
December 1, 1897, says: "This manual has been the corner- 
stone for thorough knowledge on these subjects from 1866 to 
the present time." 

In early days Mr. Hale appears to have added to his pro- 
fessional earnings by receipts from at least one lecture which 
he used at different places. On a fly-leaf of an essay on 
Aaron Burr is written: "Delivered at West Med way, Feb. 
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4, 1851, 10 [dollars] ; at Salem, Mch; 6 [1851], 15 ; Billerica 
[1851], 10; Westfield, Jan. 18, 1854, 20; Salem, Feb. 23 
[1854], 20." 

The influence produced by some of the speeches of Mr. Hale 
was like the impression which is made by strong lay preaching. 
Earnest appeals on behalf of the poor and unfortunate may be 
so worded and delivered as to have the effect of powerful ser- 
mons. It would not be true, perhaps, to say that Mr. Hale 
missed his vocation in not becoming a preacher, but certainly 
a poetic and religious temperament combined with stores of 
learning and fine gifts of expression well fitted him for a 
ministerial career. 

He was among the band of well-known citizens who organ- 
ized the Associated Charities of Boston, and aided and fur- 
thered that enterprise in large degree. 

The amount of pains which Mr. Hale took with the consid- 
eration of laws relating to the position and relief of the poor 
was simply herculean. He became a recognized leader in 
movements for their welfare. So established was his reputa- 
tion, that he was considered the best expert witness to be 
called upon at an important hearing at the City Hall in Boston 
*' on the care and management of the Public Institutions," 
which was held in 1894. In 1896 he took a large part in 
preparing a subject for legislation which, after weighty delib- 
eration, finally (in 1897) appeared on the Statute Book of 
Massachusetts, in great measure word for word as originally 
proposed, entitled "An Act to establish separate departments 
of the City of Boston for the care of children, paupers, and 
criminals." 

With all the multiform business engagements which he so 
well fulfilled, he did not neglect claims which even a philan- 
thropically disposed man might easily be excused for over- 
looking. His tender loyalty is referred to in a letter which 
Dr. Edward Everett Hale read at the commemorative meet- 
ing before mentioned. The writer of the letter is described 
by Dr. Hale as " an early friend " of Mr. George Hale. The 
following is a copy of what was thus read, as appears by a 
printed report of the meeting: — 

" Justice will probably be done to Mr. Hale's integrity, fidelity, and 
ability. His indefatigable industry will also be remembered, and per- 
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haps the marvellous courage and determination which gave him the 
victory over delicate health and almost useless eyes during many criti- 
cal years of his youth. But I can hardly think of any one who will tell 
of the tenderness and loyalty which bound him to his friends and to 
the children of his friends, in sickness and in health, in joy and in sor- 
row, until death did them part. 

" He was not only faithful to his personal friendships, but he assumed 
those of his parents. For more than forty years he had found time, in 
a most laborious life, to pay frequent regular visits, sometimes in 
distant towns, to several aged people, for the sole purpose of giving a 
friendly greeting to those who had known his mother. One such old 
lady, to whose house these pious pilgrimages were faithfully made for 
years, until her mental powers had quite failed, said to me, ' George 
Hale has been the comfort of my life.^ Nothing could exceed the 
sympathy and personal devotion which characterized his relations with 
his intimate friends, whose interests were identical with his own. He 
not only loved and served his friends, he was ready to fight for them, if 
need be. 

" These characteristics, together with his exquisite taste in literature, 
and his attitude toward the whole subject of religion, were such a vital 
part of his personality, that I cannot be reconciled to having them 
inadequately presented in any sketch of his life. 

" Nearly fifty years ago^ before the observance of Sunday had come 
to be so largely a matter of athletics as now, George Hale began the 
lifelong habit of spending a large part of the day of rest out of doors. 
He was a prodigious walker, walking always, both from a love of 
nature and in search of health. But it was always his custom to walk 
toward a more or less distant country church, and to arrive in time for 
the morning service, which, I will venture to say, he rarely missed, 
wherever he chanced to be, during his whole life. Indeed, he once 
told me that he often found himself more refreshed by that hour than 
by any other part of the day. ' I often find myself repeating the hymns 
or reconstructing the sermon,' he said, ' as I walk back to town in the 
afternoon; and so I leave my business behind me.' He was a rarely 
devout man, and he loved the expression of religious feeling with the 
ardor of a truly poetic nature. 

*' It was an unusual combination of qualities shown in this sagacious, 
successful man of affairs, and I long to have the young men of to-day 
feel the full inspiration of it.'' 

Neither professional nor public cares quenched that spirit of 
good fellowship which made much younger people feel at home 
with Mr. Hale. In those forms of entertainment which are so 
often suggested when people are at a loss for amusement, 
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comprehensively called "games," Mr. Hale joined sometimes, 
though having little or no taste for them. On one occasion, 
at least, where knowledge of the Bible was essential, he showed 
himself to be more than a match for his competitors. It was 
supposed that, being a Unitarian, he would not be specially 
well-infornied on the Scriptures, but, strange as it may have 
seemed to some of the compan}^, his knowledge of the Book 
soon appeared as something remarkable. Mr. Hale, it has 
been well remarked, was a good '' listener." He gave his 
attention sympathetically, though with a slightly amused, 
quizzical smile, it might be, to views which did not accord 
with his. 

His humor was often of a quaint and classical type, some- 
times especially keen and effective. A friend has said that he 
had a '' delightful sense of humor which gave him an insight 
into motives, enabled him to share the burdens of others with- 
out becoming depressed by them." The same friend refers to 
liis '' rare gift of peacemaking ; his expectation that those who 
sought his counsel would keep in mind the claims, rights, and 
preferences of others, even when those others were their 
opponents." 

Another friend has referred to the frequency, with which 
Mr. Hale was called upon to settle a literary question. Being 
gifted with an unusually good and well-trained memory, he 
could enlighten you, often, at the time. If not, he was always 
sure to find the right answer. His love of general literature, 
especially of poetry, and of literary fellowship was most 
marked. The poetic side of his nature was so finely wrought 
that, to one who knew him in younger days, it was not strange 
that it seemed to unfit him for the struggle of practical life. 
Colonel Higginson, not long after Mr. Hale died, recalled the 
delicacy and sensitiveness of manner of the young student. 
He described the modest thouoh ^'resolute" way in which he 
entered the college chapel. Yet, as Mr. Higginson shows, it 
is the nature such as he describes, which sometimes, as in the 
case of his fellow-student, proves firm as steel. 

Mr. Hale married, November 25, 1868, Ellen, a daughter of 
John Sever, of Kingston, Massachusetts, and widow of Rev. 
Theodore Tebbets. '' Colonel John Sever was a leading mer- 
chant, shipbuilder, and owner, and as one of the originators of 
and first president of the Old Colony Railroad, was actively 
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engaged in its construction. He was the colonel of a Massa- 
chusetts regiment and held a very high position in Plymouth 
County." An " ancestor, William Sever, was for fifteen suc- 
cessive years prominent in the political life of Massachusetts 
in the most important period of its early history ; a member 
of the Provincial Congress, and at one time president of the 
State Council." Commendable as this record is, the history of 
the Sever family does not end with past generations. The 
name has been well honored in later times. 

Besides two own sons, Robert Sever and Richard Walden, 
Mr. Hale left an only step-son, John Sever Tebbets. Between 
Mr. Hale and his only step-child had grown up a warm and 
devoted attachment, as of father and son. It is interesting to 
note an incident which is referred to by Mr. Wheelwright in 
his class report already mentioned, namely, the attendance 
of the father and two sons, Robert S. and Richard W., together, 
as members of the Phi Beta Kappa, at one of the dinners of 
the society, June 25, 1891. The presence of the father and 
two sons, Robert (1891) and Richard (1892), one as graduate 
of the day previous and the other an '' immediate member," 
must have been, at least, a rare occurrence. 

His old friend, Rev. William Orne White, at the funeral 
service at the First Church in Boston, gives a beautiful pic- 
ture of life's journey in its steady progress. He refers to " the 
rosy-cheeked lad as he goes up and down the streets of his 
native village, bringing gladness evermore to the parents and 
sister for whom he lovingly cared down to the hour of their 
latest breath. One might see blended in him the patient 
thought which marked his honored father, and the radiant 
welcome that beamed from the face of his gracious mother. 
. . . Within this ' House of our God,' which is now sheltering 
us, he is a strong pillar. . . . Ah, if he is all this to those who 
met him as a companion or as an adviser, what must he not be 
in his own home ! " 

Mr. Hale never seemed old, that is to say, with the feeble- 
ness which is associated with old age. His capacity for work 
and constant interest in what was going on were remarkable. 
He seemed fitted for longer service in the broad field of phil- 
anthropic effort to which he so early dedicated himself. 

George S. Hale was one of the first to find a home for the 
summer at Mount Desert, before the place became a great 
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summer resort. It was in one of the most attractive parts of 
the island. He took great delight in his vacations there. 
Yet, with all the relaxation which the place afforded, a certain 
part of the day was devoted to work. Toil could not escape 
him to the close of his life. As a friend has said, he worked 
to the last day. George Hale was called away as if on high in 
a chariot, like Elijah of old, — "a perfect translation." 

On this beautiful shore of Mount Desert, at a place called 
''Schooner Head," Mr. Hale died, July 27, 1897, in the 
seventy-second year of his age. 

George S. Hale was elected a member of the Massachusetts 
Historical Society, April 11, 1867. He was a member at large 
of the Council, 1888-90. From 1882 to 1894 Mr. Hale was 
a frequent contributor to the Proceedings of the Society. 



